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A FEW WORDS. 





MY NEW IDEA of importing English ready-made clothing, intended as a SPECIAL CARD, 
has proved a NECESSITY. Two classes of customers appeared: First, those gentlemen who for 
years had supplied themselves with English clothes, either in person or by letter; and, second, those 
who desired to do so, but lacked the opportunity, Each were ready for MY NEW IDEA. Both 
were pleased; for they obtained garments not only equal to London custom work, but to their (and 
my) astonishment as cheap as first-class ready-made clothing is sold in America. Hence my stock so 


quickly diminished that on my arrival home I cabled the following : 





CABLE MESSAGE. 


“ Philadelphia, Sept. 28, 188 3. 
“To P.& Co., Tailors, London, Eng. 
‘Double the entire order. In addition, 
make —— finest silk-lLined winter overcoats, all 
handsome London. style, best quaity. Ship 
‘Lord Gough, sailing Liverpool, October 17. 


“Ff. O. THOMPSON.” 











THEY HAVE JUST ARRIVED. 


Many have been engaged already. As the demand will be greater than the supply, those desiring 
should call early. 


The effect upon my regular Fine Merchant Tailoring business has resulted as I desired in an increase 


of one-third, because callers for these specialties are so pleased with our unsurpassed stock of choice foreign 





goods for special custom work that other needed articles are ordered and they become regular customers. 


E.O. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR AND IMPORTER, 
iver: ‘tieets Ghemdes aan Meanie. 908 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ART—DECORA TIONS. 





A MAGNIFICENT VOLUME OF TRAVEL. 


Red-Letter Days Abroad. 


By John L. Stoddard, author of “The Stoddard 
Lectures,” etc. One fine octavo volume, with one 
hundred and thirty beautiful illustrations. Mag- 
nificently bound, with full gilt edges and bevelled 
boards. In box. Price in cloth, $5.00; in tree- 
calf or antique morocco, $10.00. 


The engravings have been made with the utmost care, in 
the best style of art, and will accurately and artistically repro- 
duce the scenes that Mr. Stoddard describes. They represent 
with great vividness and beauty many of the most picturesque 
and remar“able localities in Spain, the Tyrol, and the imperial 
cities of Russia, and form a fitting complement to the de- 
scriptive matter, which is in Mr, Stoddard’s happiest manner, 


Nights with Uncle Remus: 
Myths and Legends of the 
Old Plantation. 


By Joel Chandler Harris, author of “Uncle Remus: 
His Songs and Sayings,” “At Teague Pot:et’s,” 
etc. One volume, 16mo, illustrated, $2.00. 


“* Brer Rabbit’’ becomes the hero of a new set of adventures, 
more exciting than his others; and Church and Beard have 
illustrated them with a series of full-page pictures, rich in 
piquancy and quaintness. This is the latest of Harris’s in- 
imitable books of Southern life, legends and dialect, which 
have met with such extraordinarily large sales, 


Vagabonda. 


By Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. One volume, 
12mo, $1.50. 


A very charming novel, by the author of ‘‘ Esmeralda’’ and 
** Through One Administration.” 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





Tue Coat Trabe Journat. 
PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


Subscription Frice, $3.00 a Year. 


Tue Coat Trape Journat was established April ast, 
1869, and it is the only ry in the United States entirely 
devoted to the interests of the Coal Trade. 


FREDERICK E. SAWARD, Editor and Proprietor, 
111 Broadway, New York: 


Za, “eee 
Ekegren * Walch. 


The finest high-grade time-keeper in 
existence. 











An inspection of its contents will prove it to be comp 
in the fulness of its market reports, tolls, quotations of prices, 
and general information on coal matters, at home and abroad. 





Y REGULAR MONTHLY LIST FOR 
OCTOBER, all 


-F—- 
Choice and Rare Books 
Will be sent to any address, anda Prints, 


on application to 


R. M. LINDSAY, 828 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





DWARD STERN & CO,, printers of THE 
AMERICAN, THE INDUSTRIAL REVIEW, etc., 
etc., call attention to the facilities they possess for 
the Complete, Economic and Punctual Production 
of Periodical Literature, Books, Pamphlets, Cata- 
logues, etc., etc., whether illustrated or plain. 
Estimates furnished to Projectors of Periodicals 
and to Authors, for either Printing, or Printing and 
Publishing. 
125 & 127 N. SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





BEST BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 





ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN NORTHERN LANDS. 
From the Rhine to the Arctic Circle. The Zigzag Club in 
Helland, Belgium, Germany, Denmark, Norway and Swe- 
den, with authentic picturesque views, romantic incidents, 
and entertaining stories. By Hezexian BuTTERWORTH, 
author of “‘ Young Folks’ History of Amer'ca,’”’ etc. With 
over 100 original and fine illustrations. 

1 vol., small quarto, illuminated board covers, $1.75; 
cloth, extra, $2.25. 


THE KNOCKABOUT CLUB IN THE TROPICS. 
By C. A, StePHEns, author of ‘‘ The Young Moose-Hunt- 
ers,” etc. In which the Knockabout Club is transported 
from the ice-fields of the North to the plains of New Mexico, 
thence through the ‘‘ Land of the Aztecs”’ and the wonder- 
ful ruins of Central America to the “‘ Queen of the Antilles.’’ 
An instructive and entertaining journey, with nearly 250 
illustrations from original designs. 

1 vol.. small quarto, illuminated board covers and linings, 
$1.50; cloth, bevelled and gilt, $2.00. 


THE BOYS OF THE SIERRAS; 

Or, THE YOUNG GOLD-HOUNTERS. An exciting 
story of the adventures of three youngmen who go to Cali- 
fornia in ’49, insearch of gold, giving an interesting account 
of their life amongthe miners. Edited by WaLteR Mont- 
GomerRY, Fully illustrated with original designs made 
expressly for this book. 

1 vol., small quarto, illuminated board covers and linings, 


$1.25. 





THREE VASSAR GIRLS IN ENGLAND. 


Sunny memories of a holiday excursion of three college 
girls in the mother country, with visits to historic scenes 
and notable places. By Lizziz W.Cuampney, author of 
“Three Vassar Girls Abroad.’’ With nearly 150 illus- 
trations, by J. Wells Champney and other distinguished 
artists. 

1 vol., small quarto, illuminated board covers ar‘ lin- 
ings, $1.50; cloth, bevelled and gilt, $2.00. 


THE BOYS OF ’61; 


Or, Four Years oF FiGutinc. A record of personal obser- 
vation with the army and navy, from the battle of Bull Run 
to the fall of Richmond. By CHart ks CARLETON CoFFIN, 
author of ‘‘Our New Way ’Round the World,”’ ‘‘ The 
Story of Liberty,” etc, With numerous illustrations. 

1 vol., octavo, cloth, gilt, $2.50. 





*,*For sale by all book-sellers. Sent postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the publishers. 


ESTES & LAURIAT 


BOSTON. 








ART SALE. 





VALUABLE 


PAINTINGS 


Belonging to A. D’Huyvetter, of Antwerp, 


Now on Exhibition, Day and Evening, and to be sold at 


Davis & Harvey’s Galleries, 1212 Chestnut St. 


ON WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY AND FRIDAY EVENINGS, 
NOVEMBER 7, 8 & g. 





J. E. Carpweitt & Co., 


902 Chestnut Street, 
SOLE AGENTS IN AMERICA. 











RAILROADS. 
SHORTEST 


TO NEW YORK AND QUICKEST. 


Philadelphia and Reading R. R. 


JULY ad, 1883. 
FROM DEPOT, NINTH AND GREEN 
Tue Onry Line Runninc 


A TWO-HOUR TRAIN 


BETWEEN THE TWO GREAT CITIES. 


Double Track, Perfect Baie, Prompt and Re- 
liable Movement. 


New York, Trenton and the East, 7.30 (two-hour train), i 
9.30, 11.00 (Fast Express) A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 5.40, 6.45 P. M., 
12.00 midnight. 

Direct connection by ‘‘ Annex’’ boat at Jersey City with 
Erie Railway and Brooklyn. 

Elizabeth and Newark, 8.30, 9.30, 11 A. M., 1.15, 3 45, 5-40, 
6.45 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 

Tos Branch, Ocean Grove and Spring Lake, 9.30 A. M., 
1.15, 3-45 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 

Schooley’s Mountains, Budd’s Lake and Lake Hopatcong, 
8.30 A. M.,, 3.45 P. M. 

UNDAY —New York and Trenton, 8.30 A. M., $x P.M., 

12 00 midnight. For Newark, 8.30 A.M., 5.30 P.M. For 
Long Branch, 8.30 A. M. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty Street (New York time), 


STREETS. 


7-451 9-30, 11.15 A. M., 1.30, 4.00, 4 30, 5.30, 7.00 P .» 12,00 
midnight. 
SUN DAY—8.45 A. M., 5.30 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 

Leave Newark, 5 A. M., 5.30 P. M. 

Leave Long Branch, 7.46 A. M., 4.26 P. M. 

All trains stop at Columbia Avenue and Wayne Junction. 


Parlor cars are run on all day trains, and s: 
midnight trains, to and from New York. 

ee | car open 10.30 P. M. to 7.00 A. M. 

DEPOT, THIRD AND BERKS STREET3. 

New York, Newark and Elizabeth, $5.10, 8.20, g.oo A. M., 
21.00, 23.30, 5.20, 6.30 P. M. 

Trenton, f°% 8.20, 9.00 A. M., 1.00, 3.30, 5.20, 6.30 P. M. 

(ome for Long Branch and Ocean Grove. 

UNDAY—New York and Trenton, 8.15 A. M., 4.30 P. M. 
Ticket Offices: 434, 624, 836 and 1351 Chestnut Street, and 


at the Depots. 
H. P. BALDWIN, C. G. HANCOCK 
G. P.& T. A., Phila. 


G. P. A., New York. 


Leve & A LpEn, 


The oldest established 


American Tourist Agents 


Take pleasure in inviting 
ALL WHO CONTEMPLATE A PLEASURE TOUR 
During the winter season of 1883-4 to call at their offices for 
Information, Rates onl Tickets, VIA THE 
MOST POPULAR ROUTES, to 
FLORIDA, CUBA, MEXICO, NASSAU, BERMUDA, 
WEST INDIA, NEW ORLEANS, &c., &c. 
State-rooms on all inland and coastwise steamer routes ; also, 
accommodations in palace cars secured in all of Levg & AL- 
DEN’s OFFICES. 
General Passenger Agency, ALLAN Line Roya. Mat 
STEAMSHIPS, shortest sea-route to and from Europe. 


Philadelphia Office, N. E. Corner Broad and Chestnat Ses: 
Chief Office, New York, 207 Broadway. 


ping cars on 








WM. F. MURPHY’S SONS, 


Stationers, cormatengs 
pias PLE Steam- Power 





Printers, 
Blank-Book Manufacturers, 
509 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEER. or any subsequent marriage of the accused person, has been found as 
Ts political necessity which frequently obliges small men to grapple | §°0d as impossible, since the marriage rite is celebrated in profound secrecy 
) with great questions, has brought ex-Senator WALLACE, of this | @nd no accessible records exist. The commissioners propose a law that 
State, to speak on the distribution of the surplus proposed in the platform | for the future valid marriages shall be celebrated by persons designated 
of the Pennsylvania Republicans. His speech at York on Tuesday last for this purpose by the national authority, and that a record of them be 
was devoted to this subject. He told his audience that this was a resur- | Made by these persons ; also, that the deposition of the first wife be taken 
: rection of a doctrine which had been dead for nearly fifty years, but | 48 evidence of her marriage in the absence of a written record. This 
forgot to say that its abeyance had been due to the Democratic finance | Would put every polygamist in the Territory into the power of the worst- 
which gave us deficits instead of surpluses before the war, and the | treated woman in his household; but it is still doubtful how far it would 
Democratic complicity with slavery which involved us in debt during | lead to convictions of bigamy. In enthusiastic sects, women as a class 
and since the war. He quoted something from General JACKSON as to | 4re€ more zealous than the men. 
the ‘‘monster"’ of a redundant revenue; but he does not seem to have Like Governor Murray, the Commission point to the coming Legis- 
mentioned the fact that this great Democratic authority was the first to lature, with its non-polygamous but Mormon majority, as furnishing a de- 
i propose distribution, and that he signed the bill of 1836 after it had been | Cisive test of the attitude of the people toward the authority of the national 
proposed and carried by another great Democratic authority, Mr. JounC. | Government, and they suggest “ extraordinary measures,”’ if its conduct 
f CALHOUN, then Senator from South Carolina. In the golden age of the | prove no better than we have reason to expect. By this we understand 
Democratic party, these and every other notable man in its leadership | that they favor the abolition of the Territorial Legislature, and the sub- 
q —Mr. BENTON, perhaps, excepted,—agreed that this was the safest, the jection of the Territory to such a government as exists in the District of 
most Constitutional, the least centralizing, way of disposing of a surplus | Columbia, and such as was set up over the Northwest Territory in Presi- 
» of national revenue. It is when the Democratic party has fallen to such | dent WASHINGTON’s first Administration. We still favor so much delay 
. leaders as Mr. RANDALL and Mr. WALLACE that it is found arrayed | 4s will enable us to see what will be the indirect effect of the EpmMuNDs 
against the teachings and the practices of General Jackson and his | Law upon public opinion. But, if no other means be at hand to make 
contemporaries. the law-breakers of the Territory feel the weight of the national authority, 
” Mr. WALLACE, of course, sees the most desperate dangers from this then this step must be taken. But it will be at the risk of intensifying 
- plan of distribution. It would “ produce inequality of taxation,’’—by the spirit of resistance, and of driving the non-polygamous masses more 
bs helping the poorer States to educate their people and pay their debts, closely to the support of the polygamous leaders. Zhe /nter-Ocean says 
is perhaps; it would “increase the expenses of both the Federal and the | that in Western opinion it will be necessary to go farther than to abolish 
ve State governments,”"—by cutting the former down to the figure absolutely | the Legislature. The local courts and the city governments are steeped 
needed, instead of allowing wasteful appropriations, such as Mr. WAL- in sympathy with the hierarchy. A case has occurred in which the as- 
LACE voted to pass when a member of the Senate ; it would “be the foe sassination of a Gentile was allowed to pass unpunished, because the only 
of all just and proper measures that are purely Federal in their char- witness received threatening letters and was advised to abstain from 
oa acter,""—such as the Arrears of Pensions Billand the little bill to pension giving evidence by United States authority. It asks if we are not ready 
the soldiers of the Mexican War, we presume. It ‘gives to Congress a | tO take all rights of self-government out of such hands, and restore them 
_ golden key to perpetual power,""—by forcing Congress to make fewer ap- only by degrees as they learn to use them lawfully. Frankly, we do not 
propriations and spend less money ; and “would enable them to buy up | See how this would mend matters. ‘The example of Ireland would seem 
“. the people with their own money,”—through a distribution assigned | t© show that where the majority of the population are leagued together 
nd equally to every State in proportion to population, and with no room for | against a Government witnesses will run the risk of assassination and 
| political and personal preferences. Above all, it might direct the money murders will remain unpunished, in spite of the utmost efforts to protect 
“a thus distributed to be spent in sectarian organizations,—or in buying the one and avenge the other. There is a large army of British troops 
i ‘““whimwhams for goose’s bridles.’””, Mr. WALLACE threshes empty straw in Ireland; but they cannot prevent these things. In both countries, the 
in this sort through the whole speech, winding up with a recommenda- | Mly thing to do is to disarm the opposition by moral force,—in Ireland 
tion of the Democratic plan,—free whiskey and untaxed tobacco. by granting home rule, in Utah by such a crusade upon the sect as will 
A few days previously, General BEAVER vigorously and ably dis- | OP€® the eyes of its priest-led masses to their own folly. 
iS cussed the same subject in a speech at West Chester. Mr. BEAVER at ee 
first was disposed to question the wisdom of this policy, but he has satis- THE report of the Post-Office shows a handsome surplus of nearly 
R fied himself that it is the necessary complement of Protection. He es- | $2-700,000, instead of the usual deficit. If a deficit were necessary, the 
for pecially insisted on its importance as the most direct means to increase Government could afford it, and the surplus is important only as showing 
the efficiency of the school system throughout the country,—a reform that an honest management of the “‘star’’ routes has taken the place of 
DA, needed even in Pennsylvania. one that was dishonest. Mr. Brapy estimated that those routes would 
eo, netics inicips cost nearly twice as much last year as they actually did cost. His esti- 
AL- THE second annual report of the Utah Commission contains few | mates represented his intentions, and left a margin of nearly four million 
hen, facts with which the public are not familiar. It dwells with justifiable | dollars for the “ring.” 
_ satisfaction upon the fact that whereas for twenty years after the passage It is suggested that the Post-Office Department make some further 
; of the law against bigamy in the Territories not more than three persons | change in the matter of collection and delivery of mail matter. One sug- 
—_ suffered any penalty for breaking it, the Commission had inflicted the | gestion is that letters for delivery within cities pay no more than one cent. 
penalty of disfranchisement upon twelve thousand persons for this | At present, this is the charge for letters delivered from the post-office at 
offence. It may be asked, if it was found possible to inflict this punish- | which they are mailed and where there is no delivery by carriers. Where 
ment upon so many, whether it is not possible to inflict fine and im- | carriers are employed, the Government charges as much for taking a 
- prisonment upon alarger number. But it must be remembered that courts | letter across Philadelphia as for carrying it to San Francisco. In former 
diem of justice cannot exercise the large discretionary pewer which may be | times, Blood’s Despatch rendered the people of Philadelphia the same 
entrusted to such a commission as this. For the general protection of the | service for a cent, and as that would pay all expenses the reduction would 
IA. whole people, they must proceed according to certain rules of evidence, | be but just. 
one of which throws the burden of proof upon the prosecution. And Another suggestion is furnished by the practice of the English Post-Office. 
just here lies the difficulty in the present case. To prove either the first | In English cities, letters are collected on ordinary terms as late as six o'clock 
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P.M. But there is a further collection at ten o’clock for letters which pay 
double postage, the second stamp, as we understand it, going to the let- 
ter-carrier. This enables the residents of the great cities to secure the 
service of the midnight mails more freely than otherwise would be pos- 
sible. The English charge is uniform for city and country letters. Their 
delivery system is extended to rural districts as far as the density of their 
population makes this warrantable. But the single postage carries an 
ounce letter, while the American carries but half an ounce. In this mat- 
ter our Government might be equally generous; for the weight of the 
mails does not add much to the cost of carrying them. 


Mr. DupDLey has succeeded in making a stir among the pension 
agents who swarm around his bureau, and make their living from the 
widows, orphans and disabled soldiers of the war. For the protection of 
those poor people, the law specifies exactly the fee that may be exacted 
for services rendered in soliciting pensions, and makes it penal to solicit 
employment by false representations. Of the sixteen thousand people 
engaged in this business, it is believed that many pay no attention to 
either requirement of the law. Mr. DupDLEy has succeeded in bringing 
home their offences to some of the most notorious agents, and has driven 
them out of the business. Their lying advertisements as to the conditions 
upon which pensions might be secured, sufficed to convict some, while 
others were proven to have practised extortion. 

This is but a beginning in the good work of breaking up a bad busi- 
ness. But no head of the Bureau can expose and punish its worst abuses 
until the present system of medical inspection for applicants is superseded 
by a better. What is needed is a local medical board, made up of the 
army surgeons of the war, in every principal city, and to submit every 
claim to the kind of inspection that was exercised during the war. In 
the absence of that we are putting a premium upon round and shameless 
lying. 


IT is suggested by a Democratic newspaper that the several State 
governments should enact by statute the provisions of the Civil Rights 
Act, so as to secure to the colored people that protection which the na- 
tional Government is unable to confer. It appeals to the Democratic 
Legislature just elected in Ohio to set the example. We heartily wish it 
may, and we are sure that if it do not the Republican party will be 
furnished with a new and very telling cry for the next election. It now 
appears that the colored people are distressed and agitated by the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court to an extent which could not have been 
anticipated. In Texas there was fear last week of a negro insurrection 
on asmall scale for this cause, and the Governor called out the militia. 
In other places the colored people are expressing themselves with an 
emphasis which seems to show that the advantages secured them by the 
Civil Rights Law were of more importance than was supposed. What- 
ever Democrats may feel about the matter, they must have learned by 
this time that they have nothing to gain and everything to lose by the re- 
appearance of these questions in the field of practical politics, and that 
they could do nothing more reassuring to those who distrust them than 
to pass such a law as will do all that a law can do to procure for the black 
man security and equal rights. 

The prosecution of the ‘‘ Touch and Go Club”’ in Northern Georgia, 
and the conviction of its members in the United States Circuit Court by 
a Georgia jury, should be a warning to Democratic leaders as to the dan- 
gers their party still encounters in this matter, unless it will wash its 
hands of all complicity with the violent among itsown members. These 
‘Georgians of good family ”’ took offence because their negro neighbors 
voted last year for Mr. EMORY SPEER. They paid these neighbors noc- 
turnal visits, and inflicted such brutal whippings that the district was 
terrorized. Whether the convictions will stand under the Supreme 
Court's rulings as to the scope of the Fourteenth Amendment, we cannot 
say. But it is plain that there should have been no necessity to appeal to 
national authority. The laws, the courts and the Executive of the State 
of Georgia should have been such as to leave no reason for that appeal, 
Judge Maccay stated the simple truth when in his charge to the jury he 
said: ‘‘ Nothing has tended so much to bring this Southern country into 
disgrace, and to put the balance of the United States against us, as this 
kind of outrage. They are mean ; they are disgraceful ; they are horrible. 
They are things which people out of this country cannot comprehend.” 


THE city government of Philadelphia seems to be waking up to the 
iscovery that there js no cheapness in makeshifts, One evidence of this 





is the purpose to secure a good supply of pure water by an aqueduct 
which shall tap the Delaware River at the Water Gap, and thus make us 
independent of the Schuylkill and the pumps at Fairmount. This re- 
solve we may ascribe to the urgency of our new Engineer of the Water 
Works, who not being a Philadelphian by birth has not been brought up 
with a traditional worship for Fairmount Dam as one of the finalities of 
our municipal system. The removal of that dam will add greatly to the 
value of the Park by making it both more healthy anc more accessible 
by steamboat. Another good sign is the resolve to put a good stone 
bridge across the Schuylkill at Market Street. The city now has four iron 
bridges across the river, each more ugly than the other, and all certain to 
prove unsafe in the long run. Itis a pity that this resolve was not reached 
before the Girard Avenue bridge was constructed. An iron bridge through 
a park, however smartly painted, is an eyesore to people of sound taste. 


IN Philadelphia, the Committee of One Hundred have made a cam- 
paign in their usual energetic manner, advocating the election of two 
candidates,—Mr. GRAHAM (Rep.,) for District Attorney, and Mr. PAGE 
(Dem.,) for Controller. Both these gentlemen are the present incum- 
bents, Mr. GRAHAM having been elected by the people three years, and Mr. 
PAGE having received appointment at the hands of his friend, Governor 
PATTISON, when the latter left the Controllership for the higher place last 
January. In their advocacy of these candidates, the Committee are con- 
tributing to the Democratic force, since their endorsement of Mr. GRAHAM 
is merely formal, he having no opposition, while their support of Mr. 
PAGE is against the Republican candidate, Mr. JEFFRIES, between whom 
and Mr. PAGE there is a most earnest local contest. We do not perceive 
that any charge is brought against Mr. JEFFRIES impeaching his character 
or his capacity ; but the allegation is that his relations to certain Republi- 
can managers of the old ‘‘ring,”’ especially Mr. Councilman Rowan, are 
so close that he could not be trusted to administer the Controller's office 
with integrity. The Committee are doubtless aware that many who 
usually regard their judgments with respect do not share in this particular 
one, and it is not certain that they will be able to elect Mr. PAGE. 


A VERY PLAIN and quite striking diagram has been published by Zhe 
Press (Philadelphia,) to show exactly what is in dispute between the two 


branches of the Legislature in regard to apportionment. The diagram il- 
lustrates particularly the Senatorial districts, and it appears that as to the 
formation of forty of these the two Houses agree, leaving but ten con- 
cerning which they differ. These ten lie in the centre of the State 
chiefly, and comprise the territory of twenty-two counties, of which 
twelve, with a population of 393,250, are Republican, and ten, with a 
population of 331,132, are Democratic. The Democrats desire to make 
out of these twenty-two counties seven Democratic and three Republican 
districts; while the Republicans propose to make four Democratic and 
six Republican districts. The merits of this case we leave the reader to 
judge, only attempting to aid him by this restatement of the facts: 
Number of districts not in dispute, . : , ‘ . . 40 
Number of districts in dispute, . , , , ° ° 10 
Number of counties in the disputed territory, . . ° ; 22 


The disputed counties having these characteristics : 
Democratic. Republican. 
Number, . P : 8 ‘ : ; 10 12 
Population, 331,132 393,250 
Majority, 1880, . ‘ 8,689 9,097 
Districts in Democratic bill, . , 7 3 
Districts in Republican bill, . . é 4 6 


Mr. HENSEL, the Democratic chairman, assures the readers of his 
journal, the Lancaster /u¢e//igencer, that there is extensive dissatisfaction 
with the Republican ticket among the Independents of last year. This 
is quite far from the truth. So far as we know,—and probably our infor- 
mation is good on this point,—there is no one whatever who was promi- 
nent in the Independent Republican movement of 1882 who will vote the 
Democratic ticket this year, except a single man, Colonel Durr, of Pitts- 
burgh. Two other gentlemen—Mr. WOLFE, who has made no secret of 
the fact, and another,—will not vote for Mr. Livsey. But with these ex- 
ceptions none of the active and conspicuous supporters of last year’s In- 
dependent ticket announce any other purpose than a cordial and earnest 
aid of the present Republican ticket. The names of quite a number 
have been appended to an approval of the recommendation made by 
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Mr. LEA,—#. ¢., to vote for the Republican candidates,—and it may be 
added that of those whose names do not appear Colonel MCMICHAEL is 
absent in Europe and Senator MITCHELL on a visit to the Pacific Coast. 


A BosTON jury brought in a verdict last Saturday which is regarded 
as indicating a new drift in public opinion with regard to bequests to 
public charities. In England, the dominant feeling is that a man should 
leave his money to his family, and that if he has not done so there is 
room for suspicion of his sanity or of the exercise of undue influence. 
In America, the feeling hitherto has been very much in the opposite 
direction ; and we believe it still is so. When two rich men died in this 
city within a short period, and left their wealth to their children without 
bequests to any public use, it was a matter for general and unfavorable 
comment. It is true that the verdict in the WHITTAKER will case seems 
to look the other way; but in that case the evidence of fraud was too 
clear to permit of any other conclusion. The feeling for family is at 
least as strong in Philadelphia as ax ywhere; but even with usa rich man 
who gives nothing in his life and lecves nothing at his death to public 
objects is not generally regarded as having done his duty or earned 
public respect. And even among people i moderate circumstances the 
habit of making such bequests is a growing one, 2s_is shown by the fre- 
quent reports of wills in our newspapers. But as tast as English feeling 
gets a foothold in America, through social intercourse, scciety novels aid 
society newspapers, we may expect to seea reversion to the purely selfish 
regard for family property,—the feeling which plays so great a part in 
Mr. TROLLOPE’S novels. We should be sorry to believe that Boston had 
become permeated by this feeling; for it certainly would constitute a 
great departure from what is most honorable in her record. If, as Zhe 
Advertiser thinks, the verdict which broke the will of Mr. ARMSTRONG 
and gave his estate to his natural heirs, rather than to the charitable 
uses he had contemplated, is due to this sort of public opinion, then the 
Anglicization of Boston has reached a point which is calamitous. 


MR. JOHN Quincy ADAMS in addressing a mass meeting in Quincy 
made a speech which contains some valuable suggestions for all parties. 
He presided at the meeting, although he announced that he still was a 
Democrat and meant to remain one. Of Mr. RoBInson, the Republican 
candidate, he spoke as a personal friend whom he had known in public 
life since his first entrance into the Legislature, and said: “ From that day 
to this, wherever he has gone, in Congress, all through his life, every day 
he has lived, he has made stronger the feeling in every honest man’s 
breast that he too is an honest man.” With this man he contrasted 
Governor BUTLER, but apologized for the adoption of BuTLER by the 
Democratic party in a way that we think instructive: ‘“Ge&tlemen, I re- 
member for fifteen years, when year after year, in newspaper after news- 
paper, the Democratic party was described as a party made up of scala- 
wags and roughs, and all the lowest and worst elements of the commu- 
nity; and we were told that all that was decent, and respectable, and 
good, was in the Republican party, and that we Democrats were a set of 
outcasts and scalawags; and that was rubbed in and rubbed in, year after 
year, until I found myself feeling that I was a scalawag. When you get 
a man to feel that he is hungry and a scalawag, it doesn’t take him long to 
pick up almost anybody who will set him on his feet, and give him 
something to eat and drink, and put him in a comfortable place. That 
is what General BUTLER did for the Democratic party.”’ 

In other words, the Republicans of Massachusetts, and not of the Bay 
State only, are responsible to some degree for the character of their oppo- 
nents as well as for their own. Wholesale abuse and depreciation, while 
an easy way to win temporary victories, may do the mischief of teaching 
the minority to think themselves too low for any moral principle in politi- 
cal policy, and thus bring with it a moral Nemesis of a fearful kind. The 
Republicans of Massachusetts do not differ essentially from Republicans 
elsewhere; but there is some truth in the charge that their lofty and at 
times Pharisaic tone in dealing with their opponents has done harm and 
has caused a reaction. The old English way of assuming that your oppo- 
nent is as honest and as patriotic as yourself, and seeks the same ends 
by different means,—the way now abandoned by the younger generation 
of English politicians,—might be revived in America with advantage. 


A NOTABLE INCIDENT of the Massachusetts campaign has been the 
exposure of Mr. Simmons, former collector of the port of Boston, by his 
successor in office, Mr. BEARD, another ex-collector. Mr. SIMMONS, a 








“Stalwart of the Stalwarts,”” has gone over to the support of Mr. 
BUTLER ; andso has his former deputy. Mr. BEARD declares that during 
Mr. Stmmons'’s tenure of office a wholesale system of evasion of duties was 
practised in the custom-house, with the manifest connivance of both 
these gentlemen. A bonded warehouse was created for the purpose, 
and was closed when they were removed. This warehouse did not do 
legitimate business enough to pay expenses; but under one pretence or 
another cases of goods were sent to it without proper inspection and 
classified as hide-cuttings,—a comparatively valueless article never 
imported in cases. No less than one hundred and nineteen such cases 
have been traced, and their real contents ascertained to have been silks, 
serges and lastings sent from England, a country which sends us no 
hide-cuttings. This was but one of several ways taken to defraud the 
revenue in Mr. SIMMons'’s time, and in regard to which there can be no 
doubt as to the complicity of the custom-house authorities. 

All this, however, is open to a forcible retort. Why was all this kept 
secret until now? Why has the Treasury Department taken no steps to 
punish its unfaithful servants, the evidence of whose guilt was before it 
in reports from which Mr. BEARD quotes? Why was Governor BUTLER 
left at liberty to appoint this deputy collector a member of his staff, when 
such serious and well-established charges stood against him in the records 
of the ‘rseasury at Washington ? 


THE conference of English Liberals we noticed last week demanded 
household suffrage for English and Scotch counties, to put them on a 
level with British boroughs. But it said nothing of Irish constituencies, 
although “both the cities and counties of Ireland are waiting for this re- 
form. In fact, this is a sore subject with Liberal politicians ; for they 
know that household suffrage will give a majority of Ulster counties and 
nearly all the boroughs of the island to the Home Rulers. At present, 
they and their especial friends in America insist on the smallness of the 
Home Rule delegation as an evidence that much of Ireland remains loyal 
to the Union. The delegation is small because a majority of the Irish 
people are debarred from the suffrage, which in the boroughs especially is 
exercised by a petty minority. But Mr. GLADSTONE knows that the 
Home Rule delegation is large enough to prevent the passage of any bill 
which does not treat Ireland as fairly as any other part of the United 
Kingdom. Cempactness, enthusiasm, and the sense of speaking for 
a whole nation, make up for want of numbers, and have forced the Min- 
istry to make their account with Mr. PARNELL and his followers on more 
than one occasion. So the Cabinet has resolved, with some opposition 
from a minority, to establish household suffrage throughout Ireland as 
well as Great Britain. On another point Mr. GLADSIONE will have 
trouble enough from the Home Rulers. The Act of Union assigned Ire- 
land a membership in the imperial Parliament proportional to her popu- 
lation. Famine and consequent emigration have effected a reduction of 
her numbers compared with those of Great Britain, while Scotland has 
gained on England. It will be proposed, not unfairly, to take some mem- 
bers from Ireland and give them to Scotland; and this we may expect 
the Irish to resist, perhaps on the plea that it violates the compact of the 
Union. Besides this, it has been proposed to give Ulster a larger pro- 
portional representation as the loyal province of the island, and this the 
Home Rulers will resist to the last, if the proposal be either embodied in 
the new reform bill or presented in the Commons. 


THE international conference of workingmen at Paris illustrates the 
difference between English and French feeling on the labor question. 
The Frenchmen urged pressure upon Governments for a solution of the 
problem by legislation. The Englishmen resisted the proposal of any 
legislation but such as was needed for the protection of women and 
children. They referred with pride to the fact that in England the Gov- 
ernment approves of trade-unions, and wished that the same soon might 
be true of France. The repeal of those conspiracy laws by which the 
trade-unions had been outlawed, has produced a revolution in feeling on 
both sides in England. It is freely recognized that the unions are not 
hostile organizations which society has to fear,—that they lift workmen 
out of a fragmentary and isolated selfishness into associations which fit 
them for self-government, and thus constitute an educating force of the 
first importance. It is said, not by trade-unionists, that the most striking 
evidence of the degradation of labor in the East End of London is the 
fact that the trade-unions can effect no strong or lasting organizations 
there. " 
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This London district has long been the reproach of England, and 
Lord SALISBURY now threatens to take it up as a political question. The 
English Tories, like the American Democrats, have spurts, not of benevo- 
lent feeling, but of benevolent policy. But those who are laboring for 
the elevation of the poor know how little is to be expected from such 
means as the politicians offer. What is needed first is a strong and re- 
sponsible city government of the whole city. The law gives such a gov- 
ernment power to condemn and rebuild rookeries of all kinds. 


THE Russian Nihilists continue their demands upon the Czar for a lib- 
eral constitutional government. As they describe their plans, they de- 
mand an immediate transition from the medizval monarchy and German 
bureaucracy which now exist to such a social order as other nations have 
attained through long ages of development and internal conflict. Them- 
selves full of Western ideas of what is called the ‘‘advanced”’ type, they 
ask a Constitution adapted to the handful of university graduates, rather 
than the hundred millions of moujzks. There are signs, however, of 
a willingness of the Czar to move in the direction they point out. That 
it is Count Totsroy he has selected to draft a possible Constitution, 
shows that he does not mean to go either very fast or very far. 


Russia has overdone the matter of interference in Bulgarian affairs, 
and the Liberal (or American,) party have been too powerful for her. 
At last the Prince has thrown himself on the popular side, and has co- 
operated in the expulsion of Russian officials from their places in the 
Government and in everything that looks to a complete autonomy of the 
country. In this small revolution the Czar and his advisers ‘have been 
forced to acquiesce, and to substitute a sort of Russian resident at the 
Bulgarian capital for the satraps who have been dominating the country. 
With every kind of good feeling for Russia, we rejoice in this change. 
Thanks to Roberts College, Bulgaria is already past Russian methods of 
government. 


THE dispute between the French and the Chinese has reached another 


stage. Negotiations in Paris are suspended, but ‘‘ unheralded war’”’ pro- 
ceeds in Tonquin. The ‘Black Flags” and the Anamese offer such 
resistance as the French encounter, but the French talk of encountering 
“ Chinese regulars,” and of a Chinese movement across the frontier hav- 
ing been ordered. All this is more than uncertain; but it seems beyond 
a doubt that the French are carrying on the war in a fashion which is 
disgraceful to civilization. Private letters from Tonquin describe with 
glee the process of mowing down unarmed and flying Anamese by a fire 


of artillery, the riflemen taking additional precautions that none shall es- | 


cape. There seems to be no doubt that on another occasion the French 
general gave orders that neither man, woman nor child should be spared 
after the capture of a town he was attacking. These things are worthy of 
a PIZARRO. 

[See “‘ News Summary,” page 61.] 


THE VOTING ON TUESDAY. 
HE elections next Tuesday have a deep interest. They may have 
great influence upon the immediate future of American politics. 
They will not be decisive; the battle in which final results are involved 
comes a year later; but they will indicate the manner in which the two 
parties are to stand opposed in 1884, and they may determine which 
shall have the choice of position. 

This being true, it cannot be denied that it is of almost vital im- 
portance to the Republicans not to lose ground. They are contesting 
especially five of the weightier States of the East, and in these they 
cannot bear the further loss of a single inch. The great group of Middle 
States—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland,—are all 
being fought for earnestly ; and in Massachusetts the fight is bitter and 
furious. If the Democrats should increase the hold which they have 
upon these five States,—or, indeed, if the Republicans do not very 
decidedly show power to shake it off,—the prospect for the Presidential 
succession will be gloomy, indeed, for the party that has been in power 
since 1860. Leoking at the background of the vote of 1882, it is neces- 
sary for it to do better, largely better, or its claim of even ‘‘a fighting 
chance"’ a year hence would be obviously absurd. 

As to the other States, a few words only are here needed ; as to Pennsyl- 
v \nia, we shall speak more particularly. In Massachusetts, the contest is 
sustantially a social one, Genera] BUTLER’s re-election might and very 





probably would make a similar contest in the national field next year, 
and precipitate that political controversy of classes which is almost certain 
to occur in America, unless obviated by just and discreet measures of 
anticipation. In New York, New Jersey and Maryland, all Democratic 
States, a Republican success in any would be a decided Republican en- 
couragement; while a Democratic majority in all of them, too large to 
leave open the hope of a change a year hence, would materially tend to 
encourage the existing Democratic expectations. 

In Pennsylvania, the question is whether there still exists a Republican 
majority. Was the result in 1882, like those of 1877 and 1874, excep- 
tional? Is the State to be counted for a Republican President, or not ? 
These questions are of the greatest party importance, and they will be 
conclusively answered, if there should be a large majority either way. A 
small majority for the Democrats would leave the answer doubtful; and, 
on the other hand, a small one for the Republicans would scarcely settle 
the question. 

It hardly needs to be said that from THE AMERICAN’S point of view 
there is a heavy preponderance of reasons for the utmost activity of every 
Pennsylvania Republican now, no matter on which side of the division 
he acted a year ago. While it is quite true that the national Administra- 
tion has not shown the breadth or vigor that would reanimate the party, 
and give it a hopeful and earnest general purpose, it is true, on the other 
hand, that the valuable service which the country may receive at the 
party’s hands cannot be performed, if it be decisively and permanently 
defeated. If anyone prefers to see the national Administration en- 
trusted to Democratic hands, he will, of course, forward that result by 
helping to prove that Pennsylvania, without whose vote a Republican 
President cannot be chosen, is not a Republican State. But if he thinks, 
to use the language of Mr. HENry C. LEA in his recent circular letter to 
the Independent Republicans, ‘‘that any permanent improvement in 
our political methods and public life is to be expected among existing 
political organizations only from the Republican party,”’ then “itis neces- 
sary that the party should be kept in power, and that it should feel that 
its power is held solely on condition of its progress in the right path.” 

Upon every important public question involved in the Pennsylvania 
contest, the position of the Republicans is more satisfactory than that of 
the Democrats. As to the treatment of the tariff, the Republicans havea 
direct, candid and sincere policy, while their opponents are evasive and 
double-faced. As to the question of taxation and surplus, the Democratic 
plan is to release whiskey and tobacco, while burdens upon property 
remain as now. As to reforms of administration, the Democratic 
declaration is emphatic in its contempt for all reform in the civil service 
that does not rest upon a wholesale removal from office on partisan 
grounds. 

Under these circumstances, the duty of Republicans in Pennsylvania 
seems perfectly plain. They should help by their vote on Tuesday to 
prove that the State still fixedly and resolutely adheres to Republican 
principles, and that its vote may be relied upon, a year hence, for a fit 
and worthy Presidential candidate representing them. 


NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION. 

‘THE reputation which America has enjoyed for the general diffusion 

of an exceptionally high degree of intelligence, is not one which can 
be maintained without constant effort and sacrifice. Whatever may have 
been true in the past, other countries are fully awake to the industrial and 
political importance of this matter. Germany has established a system 
of schooling in which the minimum of requirement is exacted of every 
child in the country. The Scandinavian kingdoms, Belgium and Hol- 
land are not behind Germany; Denmark perhaps is ahead of her. 
France is making great sacrifices to establish schools and enforce edu- 
cation, in the belief that this is essential both to the continuance of the 
Republic and to the maintenance of the country in its position as a great 
European power. The United Kingdom under the ingenious compro- 
mises of the law devised by Mr. W. E. Forster, is enforcing education 
upon all the youthful subjects of Queen VicroRIA throughout the British 
Islands, while giving equal aid to good parish or denominational schools, 
and to schools established by local school-boards outside religious con- 
nections. Indeed, we find in every part of Europe a stirring of interest 
in this matter which shows that a new era is dawning upon mankind, and 
that governments are discovering that their power finds its best support 
in the intelligence and not, as once was thought, in the ignorance of the 
common people. 
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There is one great national government, the richest and the most 
prosperous of all, which is doing nothing or next to nothing for the pro- 
motion of education. Its treasury is full to overflowing; it is paying off 
its debts so rapidly that their discharge is a source of financial embarrass- 
ment to its people ; its legislators are perplexed, not as elsewhere to find 
new objects of taxation, but to discover ways of reducing its revenue. 
Yet it appropriates nothing out of its abundance to the extirpation of 
ignorance among the millions for whose ‘‘ general welfare”’ it was estab- 
lished. It lays upon its citizens duties and responsibilities which require 
intelligence for their right discharge ; but it touches their burdens not with: 
so much as the end of a finger. We mean the Government of the civilized 
and enlightened United States of America. 

It cannot be said that there is no need of such action as this. Great 
masses of illiteracy lie like a nightmare upon the industrial and political 
energies of its people. It has voters by the myriad who cannot recognize 
by sight the names on the ballots it requires them to cast in the choice of 
the national Executive and the national legislature. It made the majority 
of these ignorant voters into citizens ; it invested them with the franchise 
in spite of the resistance of their educated neighbors. But it does nothing 
to fit them for citizens,—nothing to add by education such weight and 
force to their social worth as would enable them to act efficiently and 
unitedly against those who encroach upon their rights or mislead them 
with falsehoods. It simply took the ignorance of the emancipated slave 
and threw it as a burden upon the local governments,—governments im- 
poverished and enfeebled by years of war,—and bade them do their 
unaided utmost for him. Dr. MATTHEW ARNOLD, a gentleman who has 
studied closely the educational systems of the chief nations of Europe, and 
has been occupied for many years in administering that of England, is 
now in this country to observe for himself what we are doing as a nation 
that believes in education. Nowhere in all his experience will his keen 
eye have detected such an anomaly as this. 

It cannot be said that the nation is powerless to amend ghis evil con- 
dition of affairs. Its power and right to spend out of its abundance for 
the extirpation of illiteracy are unquestioned. That power is involved, 
as the French Republicans see and as all great American statesmen have 
confessed, in the right of the Republic to maintain its own existence. A 
republic can have no other foundation than the integrity and the in- 
telligence of its members. A Czar may rest his throne upon the loyalty 
of the untaught millions. Other countries may buttress their social order 
with the wealth and influence of privileged classes. But America has 
neither of these supports ; it repudiates them as unworthy of itself. The 
American Republic continues to exist only because the local governments 
have been more faithful to the republican principle than the nation has 
been, and because they have used their natural and necessary rights in 
this matter, while the nation has been content to leave its rights in abey- 
ance and disuse. 4 

It cannot be said that no voice is raised from those who best under- 
stand these questions, to demand this help from the national Govern- 
ment. From every quarter from which such a demand might have been 
expected, it is coming and has been coming for years past. Let us 
enumerate a few recent instances. 

An inter-State educational convention met recently at Louisville. 
From Massachusetts to California, delegates met on the soil of Kentucky. 
The convention recommended that Congress should distribute the sur- 
plus revenue from the taxes on whiskey and tobacco among the several 
States, in proportion either to illiteracy or to the school population in each. 
The men who passed this resolution knew the needs of the great field in 
which they were laboring, and they cried for this help from the one govern- 
ment which has enough and to spare. 

In the same city of Louisville, not much later, there met a convention 
of delegates representing the colored people of the United States. They 
asked for their people everywhere in the land, not class privileges or class 
legislation, but an equal chance and fair play. They ‘‘ recognized the 
great need of education in the South, especially among the lately enfran- 
chised race ;”’ and they attributed “‘ the social, moral and political condi- 
tion’ of these former slaves largely to this want. They resolved that 
‘the Southern States, as governments which have lately suffered from 
the devastations of civil war, are unable unaided to meet this urgent 
demand,” and that ‘‘ the sudden addition of the colored citizens to the 
voting population increases the emergency.” They petition Congress to 
“ grant Federal aid to the States for education in proportion to illiteracy.” 

The trustees of the fund created by the late Mr. GEoRGE PEABODY 
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have been in session in New York to administer its revenues for the pro- 
motion of education in the South. Mr. Ropert C. WINTHROP and Mr. 
THEODORE LyMaAN, of Massachusetts, ex-Presidents GRANT and HAYEs, 
Bishop WHIPPLE, of Minnesota, Mr. HAMILTON FisH, of New York, 
and Mr. A. J. DREXEL, of our city, were among the members present. 
Mr. WINTHROP called attention to the fact that the statistics of illiteracy 
sufficed to show that private benefactions, however liberal, would not 
suffice for its removal; and the board at his suggestion memorialized 
Congress to appropriate money in aid of education in the South. These 
gentlemen had had their ideas made distinct by their actual contact with 
the amount and the danger of this great social evil. 

Dr. Atticus G. HAyGoop, president of Oxford College, Georgia, has 
been distinguished for the earnest and most practical interest he has taken 
in ‘‘ our brothers in black,” as he calls the negroes of the South. In an 
address at Chautauqua, he showed that in the former slave States there are 
nearly three million children of school age who never go to school ; that the 
illiterate vote in the South had increased by one hundred and eighty-seven 
thousand between 1870 and 1880, and now constituted about a third of the 
voting population, being about equally divided between black men and 
poor white men ; and that the States were unable to bear this great burden 
alone. He urged it as a national duty to come to their help. 

We might specify other appeals; but these suffice to show what is 
thought on this matter by those who do the most thinking about it. It 
now remains for the nation to lift this burden of disgrace from itself and 
of oppression from the States. 

WANTED: DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES. 

H* the Democratic party any national principle ? Although Butler- 

ism and Democracy are synonymous just now in the single State 
of Massachusetts, Democrats elsewhere deny that the principles and as- 
pirations of their party are centred in and restricted by the ambition of a 
single demagogue. In the same way, we seek in vain for vital questions 
in the contests now progressing in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Virginia. Looking over the country at the campaigns either lately 
ended or soon to be decided, we cannot discover that the Democratic 
party is anywhere testing its strength upon questions which it may be 
called upon to advocate in 1884. 

This surely is a bad sign. Here is a great party which within eight 
or nine months must appear before the voters of the nation with a plat- 
form that it intends shall secure the election of a Democratic President : 
and yet now it either has no issues or it fears to announce them. It 
seems ominous thus to hush or to shirk. Is the country at present in a 
perfect condition? No Democrat would admit that; for his admission 
would be a virtual acknowledgment that the Republican Administration 
ought not to be interfered with. If, therefore, there exist abuses to be 
corrected, reforms to be achieved, corruptions to be cut off, why does not 
the party that believes itself able and fitted to accomplish the task point 
out what is to be done? 

To an impartial observer, this failure of the Democratic party to define 
the issues by which it intends to stand or fall next year, is significant. It 
may be attributed to shallowness, to insincerity, to obtuseness, or to cow- 
ardice. There are issues, and several of them, sufficiently important to 
be worthy of the best efforts of our public men. There are principles at 
stake upon which depend the personal welfare of every citizen of the 
country. There is the question of the tariff, for instance, which touches 
directly or indirectly the vital spot of every man,—his purse. The Demo- 
crats assume to be in favor of the abolition of duties which they claim 
enrich the few at the expense of the many ; yet in which State campaign 
this autumn do we find the Democrats fighting squarely and honorably 
for this issue? Was it in Iowa or Ohio? No; there they allied them- 
selves with the rum-sellers. Is it in Massachusetts? No; there they 
have made common cause with the most prominent and corrupt dema- 
gogue of the time? Is it in New York? No; there they have joined 
hands with Tammany in order to win and divide the spoils. Is it in 
Pennsylvania? No; there they are actually flying the banner of Protec- 
tion. The deductions which might be made from these facts would not be 
highly complimentary to the honesty and consistency of the Democratic 
party. 

Partisan leaders, were they not notable by their shortsightedness, 
would perceive that the intelligent voters in all sections of the country are 
growing tired and suspicious of those platforms which, like labels to 
quack medicines, are warranted to cure all diseases and to suit every 
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palate. Party principles in the past have been ambiguous, vague, in- 
definite, elastic; the time must come when this india-rubber style of 
public morality will cease to be in vogue. In 1880, the Democrats ex- 
hibited considerable agility in dodging from Free Trade to Protection, 
and back; in almost every State campaign since, they have shown an 
uncontrollable tendency to straddle from one side of a question to the 
other. This feat, although curious and remarkable in itself, cannot 
reasonably be expected to attract very much longer support that is worth 
anything. 

Such has been the Democratic party up to the present time; such it 
must be no longer, if it would win the support of large numbers of inde- 
pendent voters. A party which has not the courage of its convictions, 
and which dodges any precise avowal of its principles, though it may 
temporarily succeed cannot profit by its victory. To lie in wait for Re- 
publican blunders is a permissible kind of political warfare ; but what 
shall we say of the pluck and energy of a party which only lies in wait? 
To follow a merely negative policy will not satisfy the people of the 
United States, who will demand in public life, as they should, progres- 
siveness and sincerity. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


A’ interesting commemorative occasion was that at Haverford Col- 

lege on the 27th ult., when the semi-centenary of the institution was 
celebrated by a reunion of a/smanz, with open-air sports, literary exer- 
cises, etc. Haverford was begun as an academy in 1833, but assumed 
the rank and work of a college in 1856. In the fifty years it has had 
over a thousand (1,026,) students, all of whom but about a hundred are 
believed to be living. Ninety per cent., it is added, ‘‘are not failures in 
life,""—-certainly a high percentage. The College has a beautiful situa- 
tion, with extensive and charming grounds, a famous observatory and 
good library, and is pursuing a successful work, its classes now being the 
largest in its experience, though it labors under disability by the lack of a 
sufficient endowment. With the utmost care, it was stated, there has been 
an annual deficit of about six thousand dollars, which has had to be met 
by friends interested in its work. An additional endowment of at least 
one hundred and twenty thousand dollars is needed to provide against 
this deficit, and the erection of a museum building and the establishment 
of three additional chairs in the faculty call for further aid. The public 
exercises, held in the afternoon at Alumni Hall, were attended by a large 
audience, and included an address of welcome by President CHASE, a 
poem of high merit by Dr. FRANcIs B. GUMMERE, of New Bedford, and 
an able address by JOHN B. GARRETT, of Philadelphia, after which the 
class of 1876 made formal presentation to the College of a portrait of 
Professor PLiny E. CHASE, for many years an honored member of the 
faculty, and well known as a mathematician and physicist. 


THE institution at Haverford is for young men only, and its comple- 
mentary work for young women will be done in the new Taylor College 
at Bryn Mawr, near Haverford, the fine buildings for which have been 
in process of erection for two or three years. At a meeting of the trus- 
tees on Friday evening, it was decided to open for students two years 
years hence,—in the autumn of 1885. The apparent delay is caused by 
the conservative but doubtless sound policy of using forthe buildings 
only the interest of the large fund left by Dr. TAyLor. Under this plan 
the principal, amounting to eight hundred thousand dollars, will be kept 
intact as an endowment, and the College will be enabled to begin its 
work under conditions so very satisfactory as to fairly assure it a place 
in the first rank of American colleges for women,—none of which, if we 
are not mistaken, have so fine an endowment as is provided for the new 
institution by the liberality of its founder. 


Tue work of preparing the great dictionary of the English Philologi- 
cal Society, which is to be printed by the Clarendon Press, goes on 
slowly, but with an almost infinite and incredible amount of care, under 
the direction of the learned Dr. Murray, of London. Assistance is 
given by volunteers in all parts of the English-speaking world, and 
among our American readers who regularly forward lists of new and 
unusual words is Professor G. M. PHILLIPS, of West Chester, principal 
of the State Normal School at that place, who tells us that he has sent 
in no less than nine thousand words, with quotations showing where they 
may be found. One gentleman in the West has forwarded a still larger 
number than this. It is not presumed that all of them, or even a majority, 
will be regarded as appropriate for insertion in the dictionary; but the 
increase continually made in the number of words used in our language 
is still very remarkable. 


THE City Councils’ committee decline to approve the plan of placing 
the General REYNOLDs statue in Independence Square, upon the ground 
that the site there should be reserved for the statue of WASHINGTON, “or 


for some other of greater national interest.’ As to this conclusion we 
have no present opinion to express, though it will doubtless be conceded 
that if the Society of the Cincinnati should desire to place their WASHING- 
TON statue in Independence Square they should have the first opportunity 





of securing the site; but we venture to ask such public-spirited gentlemen 
as Mr. TEMPLE, Mr. ROSENGARTEN, and the others who represented the 
application to Councils for the REYNOLDS statue, why they will not or- 
ganize a movement now to clear the spaces in front of the public build- 
ings down to Chestnut Street, and so secure sites for at least two grand 
statues. One of these might be that of MEADE, the duty of remembering 
whom General SNOWDEN aptly suggested, and the other space might 
fairly be taken by that of REYNOLDS. It will be a discredit to Philadelphia 
to leave the great municipal structure closed in as it now is by other 
buildings, and with only a narrow street around its sides. Two open 
spaces, such as would be secured by clearing off the small blocks be- 
tween ‘South Penn Square and Chestnut Street, would help the matter 
greatly; and there is really no other help that now appears possible. 


OnE of the most efficient agencies of the collective public interests of 
Pennsylvania is the State Board of Agriculture, whose quarterly sessions 
were held at West Chester during three days of last week. The pro- 
ceedings are at once practical and intelligent, and they have the effect, 
we have no doubt, of developing the agricultural interests of the State. 


A NEW CHAIR in the University of Pennsylvania, to be added a year 
hence, is that of veterinary anatomy and pathology, to fill which Dr. 
R. S. HUIDEKOPER has been selected. This step responds to a demand 
which has been for some time urgently made upon the University ; and 
it should have the effect of bringing that institution more closely into 
relation with the body of the people of the State. Dr. HUIDEKOPER is 
admirably qualified for the place; his medical education and expe- 
rience, and scientific attainments, are united with a strong love of 
country life and thorough acquaintance with horsemanship; and it will 
be a disappointment, if he do not make the new chair one of marked 
usefulness. 


HORSE-RACING IN SOUTH BRAZIL. 


ORSE-RACES on the campos, or prairies, of Rio Grande, the 

southernmost province of Brazil, are important affairs. Not only 

do they afford to the scattered inhabitants of the camfos an occasion for 

indulging in their favorite vice of gambling under the form of betting, 

but also an opportunity—about the only one they have, in fact,—for 
social intercourse and the interchange of news. 

How the “intelligence that a horse-race is coming off on any par- 
ticular Sunday or saint's day gets spread abroad in the camps, it is not 
easy to say. That it does so, the goodly gathering which always attends 
them abundantly proves. The rancheman is there with his sons, all on 
horseback, from the strapping, bearded first-born, who sits his animal 
as if he were a part of him, to the youngster who can barely walk, who 
has to scramble up to the saddle by the foreleg and mane of his steed, 
and whose short, fat legs.strike out when he is on in a way that makes 
his keeping on at all a puzzle to the beholder. The rancheman’s wife 
and daughters are there in the family carriage, a square box on four 
wheels, open in front and with a door behind, but windowless, spring- 
less, and as often as not seatless. Negroes, male and female, are there, 
mostly slaves, personal attendants and dependants of the ranchemen, 
and all barefooted, as slaves are obliged to be in Brazil. Lastly, the 
gaucho is there, the cow-boy of the Aamfas, in all the glory of straw 
sombrero and gaily-striped Zoncho, his nether man arrayed in chirripa, 
calzoncillos, and fotro boots, the waist-belt which supports his knife and 
pistol bright with silver dollars, and the rowels of the spurs which arm 
his feet like unto cheese-plates for magnitude. At his saddle-bow are 
the raw-hide lasso and the do/as. 

A word of explanation as to the dress and equipment of the gaucho. 
The foncho, as most people know, is an oblong square of cloth or linen, 
with a slit cutin the centre through which the wearer thrusts his head, 
the garment hanging lower before and behind than at the sides, and leav- 
ing the hands free. In South Brazil, the Zoncho is usually of linen ma- 
terial, striped in colors, and in the camps entirely takes the place of a 
coat. The ca/zoncillos are wide linen drawers, often with several inches 
of embroidery around the bottoms, which reach below the calf. Over 
these is worn the chirripa, which like the Joncho is an oblong square of 
cloth, usually dark colored. This the gaucho pulls up between his legs, 
before and behind, tucking the corners into his waist-belt or sash at the 
hips. When on, the chivrzfa has much the appearance of loose knicker- 
bockers or Turkish trowsers. /o/ro boots are made by stripping the skin 
entire from the hind-leg of a Zo/sro, or colt, and drawing it on to the foot 
while wet. The heel of the wearer occupies the place Sospasiy occupied 
by the animal's hock, and the skin is cut off a few inches below the 
hock, so as to leave the toes of the wearer bare. The gaucho rides with 
the great toe only in the stirrup, which is made small on purpose. The 
bolas consists of three balls of iron or stone, fastened together by stout 
iron thongs. This is hurled at the hind-legs of the animal intended to be 
stopped, and trips it up by twisting around them. 

As soon as folks begin to arrive at the course,—which is any suitable 
strip of ground in the wide expanse of level prairie previously agreed 
upon,—the women-folk hop out of their boxes and get together in little 
groups, with their heads converging to a common centre, which arrange- 
ment together with a continuous chattering they keep up until the pro- 
ceedings are terminated, the race apparently having little or no interest 
for them. The men also gather into groups, or ride around, offering or 
taking bets, a process entailing an amount of shouting, and gesticulating, 
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and galloping about, which to the more phlegmatic foreigner seems 
very superfluous. 

After about an hour or more of this sort of business, the spectators 
range themselves along each side of the course and the starting begins. 
In the Rio Grande camps, two horses only are raced at a time, and as a 
rule only one or two races take place ata meeting. The horses are rid- 
den barebacked, and the riders divest themselves of poncho, sombrero 
and boots, tying a handkerchief around the forehead to keep their long 
black hair out of their eyes. They go some distance back of the actual 
starting-point, up to which they canter slowly. When abreast of it, if 
either rider thinks that he is in a good position for starting, he says to 
the other: ‘“ Vamos ?’’—‘‘Shall we go?’’ If the other rider feels like 
starting, too, he answers: ‘‘ Vamos /’’—‘‘ Letus go!’ And they go forth- 
with. In nineteen cases out of twenty, however, one or both riders are 
not satisfied with the start, and they then wheel, canter back to where 
they set out from, and the whole performance is gone through again. In 
this way, twenty or thirty false starts will often be made and much time 
consumed. The spectators meantime keep on laying and taking odds at 
the top of their voices, the proceedings being every now and again en- 
livened by the appearance on the course of the inevitable dog, who is 
promptly rolled over with the do/as amid the laughter of the unfeeling 
multitude. 

At last they get off and come yelling down the track, the crowd 
closing up behind them, and galloping and yelling close on their heels. 
Woe to the luckless man who should happen at this moment to be off his 
horse! Unless he mounts like lightning, his animal will infallibly get 
away from him, and he himself be trampled under foot, and perhaps 
killed. , 

If there were gesticulating and shouting before the race, what shall 
be said of the row and confusion which ensue immediately after it is 
over? The prudent foreigner usually withdraws at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, knowing that the Brazilian does not love him, and that if he 
should happen to be drawn into any of the angry disputes which are 
going on all around him he will inevitably get the worst of it. Ashe jogs 
homeward over the silent prairies, he will probably, if he be philosoph- 
ically disposed, muse on the wideness of this world, on the strange cor- 
ners that lie out of the beaten track of travel in it, and the still stranger 
folk that live and die in them, one generation after another, knowing 
nothing of and unknown to the great world outside. C. W. M. H. 


HAND-WORK IN SCHOOLS. 

ARL WERNER, an inspector of Government schools in Austria and 
one of the most eminent authorities in Germany on education, has 
published a long article in two numbers of the Vienna Montagsd/att on 
the subject of industrial art in education. After reviewing all the systems 
from those of Comenius and Pestalozzi down.to those of Schwab and 
Goergens, and carefully criticising that of ‘‘the American, Charles G. 
Leland,” as set forth in ‘‘ Circular No. 4, 1882," published by the United 
States Bureau of Education, he declares: ‘‘ We decidedly give the prefer- 
ence to this over any method followed in Europe.” He does this because 
in it design—not copying, but drawing and inventing at the same time,— 
is followed from the first lesson, and the principle assumed that all the 
arts or callings which require design are only applications of it, worked 

out by different implements in different materials. 

It is a very curious truth that many current commonplaces would be 
startling novelties, if we understood them. Everybody would say “yes” 
as a matter of course to the proposition that drawing should form the 
basis of the lesser arts; yet Karl Werner declares emphatically that all 
Germany and Austria are as yet practically ignorant of the principle. 
“In every European school,’’ he writes, ‘it is regarded only as a means 
to an end; while with the American it plays an independent part, and is 
intended not only to give freedom to the hand and awaken quickness 
of perception, but to lead to inventiveness and to art itself... By making 
original design itself the chief object from the first lesson, there is awakened 
in every pupil an interest and a tendency to invent which are carried on- 
ward into every branch of industry which is subsequently taken up. In 
the very beginning, the pupil is told how to make, let us say, a picture 
panel, how to outline and subdivide it into squares, to put a circle in each 
of these, to change these to a winding line or vine of semi-circles, and to 
inclose the ornaments. In a few lessons, all children by this method learn 
to produce practically useful designs; but what is of far greater conse- 
quence they acquire confidence in themselves. A boy trained to original 
design learns mere drawing very quickly, just as it comes quickly to 
workmen in factories where they must draw somehow to execute their 
work, And after the general ideas of design are familiar to him he 
masters modelling, or carpenter's work, or wood-carving, almost at once 
or much sooner than he would have done under the old method. He has 
begun to think about form and proportion, and their application ; and 
he who does this finds nearly all arts easy. It is a fact that an artist can 
learn to make a perfectly good pair of shoes in one-third of the time re- 
quired by a common apprentice. We can verify this by an experience. 

All boys under fourteen years of age are influenced by the spirit of 
play, romance, or, in fact, by the ideal. It is a constant factor in their 
nature. It is disliked by serious and practical people, but it cannot be 
extinguished in a boy without serious injury to his morals in after life. 
When we see one with a precociously hard, shrewd expression, cun- 
ning beyond hiS years, we know that he may succeed in life, but we feel 
that the world will be the worse for it. Instead of killing the ideal in the 
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young, it is much better to turn it to practical account; and this may be 
done through art. By means of it every calling, even shoemaking, is 
rendered easier. Ignorant and narrow minds may ridicule this as “ un- 
practical ;"’ but experience has shown that it isa serious fact. Werner has 
perfectly understood it, and he points with rare insight to the real mean- 
ing or ‘“‘true inwardness ”’ of the system of ‘‘ the American,’’—that it of all 
others guides the ideal tendency of the young, not only to industrial 
studies, but to all study. 

There is a principle, however, which lies at the root of design, as 
design itself is the basis of all the lesser arts. This principle is the in- 
ducing the young mind to take a comprehensive view of a subject. The 
boy who can design patterns knows very well that he has a general grasp 
of many arts, or that he can easily learn them if he tries. When a pupil 
comes to the industrial school, he sees brass work and panels, and says 
in awe: “I can never learn to do that.”” After twenty or thirty lessons 
in design, he turns his hand to anything with perfect confidence. Follow- 
ing this idea, Mr. Leland has written a book, soon to be published, in 
which he points out that agriculture, commerce and household economy, 
or house-keeping, may be taught as practically as industrial art. What 
is needed is to simply attract the attention of a boy to farming as to an 
art or study, to make him think about it, and to give this thinking solidity 
and strength by making him study an easy manual in which the nature 
of a farm and its management are set forth. As he grows older, the 
interest and intelligence thus awakened are continued and enforced by 
practical employment in gardens or on a farm. The same method is ap- 
plicable to commercial pursuits. It is assumed thatin all cases the calling, 
whatever it is to be, of later years can be begun in childhood. This is not 
a direct education, but a preparation for it. Herein all the older systems 
missed the mark,—that they assumed that a little boy could be at once 
made into a mechanic. Mr. Leland limits himself to awakening an 
interest in the arts or in a trade, and in giving a slight general knowledge 
of it to a child, this interest to be cultivated with advancing years. 

It was in THE AMERICAN that the first general sketch of this method 
as applied to art appeared. Since then it has attracted great attention in 
England, it has been made the subject of articles in the Aznefeenth 
Century and Good Words, it has been set forth and commended by the 
Bureau of Education at Washington, and it is now emphatically declared 
to be superior to any in Europe by the highest educational authority in 
Germany. This is a high compliment, and one which Mr. Leland will 
doubtless highly appreciate. 








ART. 
FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION AT THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA ACADEMY. 

id has been noticed more than once that the special exhibitions which 

have been arranged at the Academy in the fall have been better 
than the regular annual displays which have heretofore come in the 
spring. And the reason for this has been that the fall exhibitions suited 
better the American artists resident in Europe, as it gave them an op- 
portunity to show their winter’s work at the Sa/on in May, after which 
there was time to have it shipped here for exhibition in October or No- 
vember. Moreover, the National Academy (New York,) holds its 
annual exhibition in the spring, and there is certainly no reason why the 
artists should not have the benefit of both opportunities. 

That the current exhibition is better than any of its predecessors, with 
the exception possibly of the one held in connection with the Society of 
Artists three years ago, is no doubt due to the change which has been 
made, and beginning with the present one the annual exhib.tion is to be 
held hereafter in the fall. It is better, both as regards the contributions 
of the home painters and of those who are on the other side of the sea. 
It is true that the hanging committee have in several cases made pretty 
bad work of their part of the business, and the least sensitive of visitors 
will hardly be able to repress a shudder at the way many a dull picture 
has its dulness emphasized, and many a harsh one its harshness exagger- 
ated, by the proximity of badly-selected neighbors. But the visitor 
goes. to look at the pictures, and not to criticise the hanging of them, 
after all, and with the exception of giving Robert Hinckley’s preposter- 
ous ‘‘ Alexander at Persepolis’’ the place of honor at the end of the long 
line of beautiful galleries, and of putting Mr Alexander Harrison's “A 
Slave’’ where it looks even dustier than the artist himself had made it, 
there is nothing about the hanging that may not be forgiven. 

Nearly everyone will think of the Temple competition in historical 
painting first, and many will doubtless be disappointed that more com- 
petitors have not appeared. It is certainly a matter of regret, if not of 
surprise, that among the dozen or more painters who are really capable 
of grappling with a substance of so much importance as this competition 
furnished an occasion for, so few were found willing to undertake the 
task. Miss Dodson’s “ Signing the Declaration of Independence” is an 
animated and interesting conception, and contains a good deal of very 
good work. That it is not quite so satisfactory from a technical point of 
view as her other picture, ‘‘ Bacidz,’’ which contains but two figures, is 
not to be wondered at, the difficulties being so much greater in the case 
of the larger painting, which remains, after all necessary reservations 
have been made, a strong and well-studied work. Mr. Trego’s and Mr. 
Cariss’s pictures both illustrate what is probably the most interesting part 
of the military history of the Revolutionary period. In the former, the 
miseries of the terrible winter at Valley Forge are foreshadowed with ad- 
mirable feeling, and Mr. Cariss in his ‘‘ The Oath of Allegiance at Valley 
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Forge’ has recorded with much spirit an extremely dramatic incident. 
Mr. English is perhaps rather less happy in his choice of a subject, but 
there is not much fault to be found with his treatment of it after it was 
chosen. His picture represents the “ Action Off Flamborough Head,” 
between the “ Bon Homme Richard”’ and the “Serapis;"’ and the ob- 
jection to it is that it gives so little opportunity for the introduction of any- 
thing in the way of incident or individuality, one fight between two wooden 
ships being about like any other. 

Mr. Bridgman's ‘“‘ Planting Rape in Normandy,” the fame of which 
had preceded it from Paris, is a little disappointing in spite of the brilliant 
qualities which are apparent enough in it. The action of the figures and 
of the horses is superb, but the light is theatrical and the color has a 
sickly kind of glare. Of Mr. Alexander Harrison's seven very notice- 
able contributions, something quite different would have to be said. 
There is certainly no glare about any of these. One wonders, indeed, as 
he looks at them, if the passion for keeping to a very limited scheme of 
color, and doing without the contrasts upon which most men rely for 
effect, has not carried this strong and original painter a little out of his 
course. ‘A Symphony in Pink”’ Mr. Whistler would probably have 
called this picture of a boy who is forced to sell fish when he would like 
to be rolling his hoop; Mr. Harrison calls it ‘‘A Slave.” It is wonderfully 
good as a piece of fechnigue, but it lacks quality. The boy’s flesh and 
his clothes, the wall and the fishes, are all too much alike in color and in 
texture to satisfy the observer's sense of what truth to appearances 
ought to mean. The idea is good; but it is hardly so poetic as the 
“Castles in Spain’ which was shown here a year ago. After all, it is 
only with himself that Mr. Harrison is to be compared, and in the largest 
of his contributions to the present exhibition, ‘‘ Amateurs,’’ he is seen, 
perhaps, at his very best. The picture is full of light, and yet is painted 
without a shadow,—a fact which might be regarded as a fault, if the work 
were judged from a too literal point of view. 

A large landscape by Mr. Charles H. Davis, ‘‘ The End of the Vil- 
lage,’’ which is hung near by, is full of delicate feeling and shows some- 
thing of the same dread of sharp contrasts of light and shade which 
distinguish the work of Mr. Harrison. The two with Mr. Donoho’s 
“Bad Pasture,’ which is hung between them, make the most effective 
group in the exhibition. 

Mr. Charles Sprague Pearce’s ‘‘ Fantaisie”’ is the best piece of paint- 
ing by which he has ever been represented here, and is at the same time 
an admirable example of the kind of influence which the safest teacher 
in France at the present day, Bonnat, exerts upon his pupils. Such paint- 
ing as this cannot be studied too much by our students, or by anybody 
else who wants to learn what good painting is. It is solid, and simple, 
and true. It perpetuates no theory of painting nor any mannerisms of 
statement of any master or school. It is the truth itself. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the gem of the whole collection, judged by this same standard of 
simple fidelity, is the ‘‘ Glass-Blowers,”” by Mr. Charles Ulrich. This pic- 
ture, which has been loaned by the owner, Mr. Thomas B. Clark, attracted 
more attention than any other at the last Academy exhibition in New 
York, and certainly nothing better in its way has ever been produced in 
America. The subject is simple enough,—some workmen in a glass- 
blowers’ factory. There is little that appeals to the imagination ; nothing 
about the conception lifts the work into the’rank of great art. It is to be 
judged simply as a piece of marvellous craftsmanship, and the eye that 
is tired by following painful effort rests on it as something accomplished. 


NOTES. 


N R. THOMAS B. CRAIG is going to remove to New York. He is 
one of the most accomplished landscape-painters in Philadelphia, 
and will be much missed. 


Mr. Boyle, the sculptor, expects to return to Paris in the course of the 
winter. 


Mr. Léon Delachaux is going abroad next month, to be gone several 
years. He will have a studio in Paris. 

Mr. Stephen Ferris has just completed a large etching of Mr. Wel- 
don’s picture of ‘‘ Dreamland,” one of the most popular pictures in the 
current exhibition at the Pennsylvania Academy, as it was decidedly the 
success of the last exhibition at the National Academy in New York. 
The subject is a little girl who has fallen asleep while playing with her 
doll, and a queer procession of Japanese dolls come trooping across the 
picture by way of dreams. The conceit is very pretty and the workman- 
ship is exquisite, all the accessories being painted in a manner that is 
worthy of the highest praise. The picture is owned by Mr. Thomas B. 
Clark, who has won an enviable reputation as the most generous of 
collectors toward the art of America. He is, indeed, about the only one 
who has had the courage and the judgment to make a first-class collec- 
tion of the work of American artists exclusively. 


Mr. Géréme Ferris, who has recently taken a new studio adjoining 
that of his father, is painting a large picture with one of the Hispano- 
Moorish subjects which he has found so interesting for the last two or 
three years. It represents “ An Executioner,’’ and shows the half-nude 
figure of a muscular negro, clad below the waist in a leopard skin. The 
other accessories of vesture and arms are of that sumptuous character 
which makes the life which it illustrates so attractive to artists. 


A large collection of paintings by foreign artists, belonging to Mr. A. 
d’Huyvetter, Jr., will be sold at the galleries of Messrs. Davis & Harvey, 
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1212 Chestnut Street, on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday evenings of 
next week. The collection includes two hundred and fifty-five works by 
about eighty artists of the Belgian, Dutch and French schools, and are 
sold as originals, many of them having been painted to Mr, d’Huy- 
vetter’s order or consigned to him for sale. 


Birge Harrison will not take a studio in New York, as he expected to 
do, but will return to Paris as soon as he recovers his health. He is at 
present in Philadelphia. 


Mr. F. DeBourg Richards resorted to his favorite haunts on the Jer- 
sey coast during the early summer, and secured there many choice bits 
and available subjects for pictures. The resources of the shore are inex- 
haustible to artistic apprehension, and among other treasures Mr. Rich- 
ards discovered a deserted wind-mill, one of the traditional features of 
Old-World landscapes that no one suspected could be found so near 
home. Of this subject he has made an etching; and a very charming 
print it is, his success with the needle being one of the strong cbaracter- 
istics of his recent career. The later summer months Mr. Richards 
passed among the Pennsylvania hills. He sojourned in the regions of 
the Upper Susquehanna, and had the good fortune to find his way into a 
new territory, the Pine Creek Valley, recently opened by the Pine Creek 
and Jersey Shore Railroad. In this wild and mountainous country there 
are many beautiful nooks and corners, as the voluminous record Mr. 
Richards has brought home abundantly shows. His industrious explora- 
tions in this valley and along the Susquehanna above Williamsport have 
resulted in the reaping of a sheaf of studies and pictures of varied inter- 
est and permanent value, attesting an amount of downright hard work 
which only an enthusiast’s love of labor in his calling could be capable of 
undertaking. Mr. Richards’s summer sketches and finished works would 
make quite a large exhibition, and one that would prove very attractive 
to those who appreciate careful studies of picturesque scenery. 


Mr. Herman Simon is one of the lovers of the woods and fields, the 
sea and the shore, who stay out of doors as long as the season will per- 
mit. Not even the temptations of the exhibitions sufficed to bring him 
home, and he has but now returned to his studio, too late to take advan- 
tage of the Academy display. Mr. Simon is not a studio artist, but be- 
longs to that cu/tus of the younger men devoted to the painting of pictures 
out of doors. As recently remarked, this is a costly method of work. 
The artist has nothing left but the price paid and the experience gained 
when his picture is sold. Each work is unique, and he must seek new 
material for the next. Furthermore, favorable conditions are required, 
and sometimes a picture will be lost after it has been well advanced, 
nature presenting a new face to the disappointed student. But then the 
determined mind commands conditions, and even if labor is lost oc- 
casionally it is not a total loss. In any event, the compensations are well 
worth some risk. The advantages of copying direct from nature, down 
to the last touch, are immense. The subtle delicacies of light and shade, 
the fine gradations of color, the accurate modelling of form, and the sug- 
gestion of texture and surface, may be rendered in the studio by a great 
master gifted with a retentive memory ; but these other painters who are 
not great masters may still see these things in nature, if they have the 
eyes, and may copy them, if they have the skill. Mr. Simon has the 
eyes and the skill, and has made good use of both. He has been at 
work during the past summer on the Connecticut shore of Long Island 
Sound, and about the head waters of the Delaware, near Dingman’s Ferry, 
and on the Ruymondskill. In his studio at 520 Walnut Street may now 
be seen a dozen or more pictures, painted in each locality. These are 
not sketches or studies in the ordinary sense, though they have the spirit 
and crisp freshness that give value to the original records of actual ob- 
servation, but are carefully-wrought pictures, rendered in detail on the 
ground. ‘They present a wonderful variety of effects, and are noticeably 
free from mannerism or defined style. The artist, for example, has not 
given local color in shadow in a favorite way that seems to him nice and 
judicious; neither has he treated the foliage of the oak in a certain 
fashion and the foliage of the beech in a certain other fashion; but with 
appreciative attention he has marked just what was before him, and with 
his best skill has faithfully endeavored to reproduce the object in its rela- 
tions with other objects under the prevailing conditions. This is good 
work, done in a good way, and Mr. Simon has certainly accomplished a 
good deal of it during the summer. 


Adrien Marie is one of the most popular of French designers and 
illustrators. He has a very graceful fancy, and his subjects are from 
choice mostly of a simple and domestic nature. His style is excellently 
shown in ‘‘Une Journée d’Enfant,”” which Mr. J. W. Bouton has just 
issued in beautiful form, and which serves at once as the first full and 
fitting introduction of. the French artist to the American public, and as 
one of the most attractive holiday books of the year. ‘‘Une Journée 
d’Enfant”’ (‘‘ The Child’s Day,”’) is a series of child sketches conceived in 
the happiest spirit, and endowed with a sweetness, naturalness and 
humor which will secure the instant good-will of all who view them and 
who love children. The entire story is told without a word of letter-press, 
except in the title-pages and table of contents; nor is any description 
needed, so graphic are the pictures and so complete the artist’s grasp of 
his subject. From the awskehion through the breakfast, the bath, the 
drawing lesson, the walk, and so to the games with papa, to dinner and 
‘Bon soir,” the pictorial ‘‘song without words”’ moves on its pretty way, 
conquering at every point. The heliogravures of Dujardin, after M. 
Marie's designs, are very successful, and Mr. Bouton is to be congratu- 
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lated on the production of one of the handsomest holiday novelties of 
the season. 


The Magazine of Art for November contains the first instalments of 
two serials,—‘‘ The Lower Thames,” by Aaron Watson, and “ Fashions 
for the Feet,”” by R. Heath. These papers are fully illustrated, as are 
‘American Pictures at the Sa/on,” by W. C. Brownell ; ‘‘ Calais Gate,”’ 
by Austin Dobson; ‘A Sculptor’s Home”’ (Mr. Thornycroft), by Helen 
Zimmern ; and others. Altogether, there are over thirty illustrations, all 
of them of a high order. The frontispiece is a curious drawing, ‘‘ Cupid's 
Hunting-Ground,” by E. Burne-Jones, which if it has not much beauty is 
a good specimen of one of the modern art specialties. The editorial de- 
partments are as full as we have grown to expect from this admirable 
magazine (New York: Cassell & Co.) ———The /or¢folio for October has 
three beautiful etchings,—‘“ Children in the Garden of the Tuileries,” by 
A. Lalanze; ‘‘ The Falls of the Clyde,”’ by C. O. Murray ; and a repro- 
duction of Holbein’s ‘“ Sir Richard Southwell,"” by Madame Louveau- 
Rouveyre. Mr. Hamerton’s “ Paris’’ reaches its tenth chapter without 
tiring the reader; and articles on “ The Clyde,”” by W. Chambers Lefroy, 
and ‘‘San Gimiguano of the Many Towers,” by Vernon Lee, are written 
in scholarly fashion and finely illustrated. ‘The etchings of the number 
are among the most pleasing that ever appeared in Zhe Portfolio (New 
York: J. W. Desien! 


The plans for the winter of the Ladies’ Art Association of New York 
include courses of lectures on botany, painting in water-colors, and the 
principles of landscape-———The Brooklyn Art Guild is hereafter to be 
known as the Students’ Guild of the Brooklyn Art Association. Mr. 
Eakins remains in charge of the classes. The eighth year of the 
Museum of Arts School of Drawing and Painting, Boston, has been suc- 
cessfully opened. Frost Johnson is now one of the instructors at the 
schools of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York.———J. S. 
Hartley has almost finished the marble of his group, “ The First-Born.”’ 


The Amsterdam Exposition was closed on the last day of October. 
It had been markedly successful. The second autumn exhibition of 
the New York National Academy of Design opened on the 2oth ult. 
———M. Bellet du Poisat, an able pupil of Drdélling and H. Flandrin, 
died lately in Paris, aged sixty years. A bronze reproduction of Sir 
John Steel's ‘‘ Alexander and Bucephalus’”’ is to be placed in St. Andrew's 
Square, Edinburgh. Mme. Marie Laurent has been elected presi- 
dent of the French Society of the Orphelinat des Arts. The funds of the 
Society now amount to 148,556 francs. Gustave Doré left it a great part 
of his fortune.——The admirers of the late M. E. Manet are getting 
up an exhibition in Paris of that arch-impressionist’s ‘ Impressions.” 


An anonymous donor has offered through Sir William Fettes Douglass 
the sum of ten thousand pounds toward the establishment of a Scottish 
historical portrait-gallery, on condition that a like sum is contributed from 
other quarters. The important line engraving after Raphael’s “* Ma- 
donna di San Sisto,’’ by Professor Edward Mandel, which has been for years 
in preparation, is announced by the publishers, Messrs. Amsler & Ruthardt, 
of Berlin. Early proofs will cost two hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

The grand colossal statue of-‘‘ Victory”’ from the island of Sam- 
othrace is restored and placed on a staircase in the Louvre———-Henry 
Blackburn, the English artist-author, is to visit America on a lecturing 
tour. His subjects are on art, and the first lecture will be given in Boston 
about the middle of November. * 


The gold and silver medals founded by Mr. Joseph E. Temple in be- 
half of the students of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts will be 
for the first time awarded in connection with the exhibition opened on the 
2gth ult. The design for the medals was made by Mr. George E. Mor- 
gan, of the Mint, and the dies have been prepared at that institution. 
The obverse gives in relief a profile portrait of Mr. Temple, with the le- 
gend, “ Joseph E. Temple.’ The reverse has a female figure holding a 
shield inscribed with the names of Copley, Stuart, Trumbull and Allston, 
and extending a wreath to a student, while the Academy building is rep- 
resented in the background. Both figures are finely modelled. The le- 
gend of the reverse is ‘‘ The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
Founded 1805. Temple Trust-Fund Medal. Founded 1880.” 


The portrait by Detaille of the young comedian, Sevestre, who was 
killed at Buzenval, is to be placed in the foyer of the Comédie-Francaise. 
—tThe following promotions and appointments to the Legion of 
Honor are among the results of the Amsterdam Exposition : To the grade 
of officer, MM. Harpignies, painter; Paul Christophle, goldsmith ; and 
Charles Lauth, director of the manufactory of Sevres. ‘To the grade of 
chevalier, the painters, Albert Maignan and Aimé Morot, and the engra- 
ver, Jules Jacquet———An oil painting has been found rolled together 
behind the wainscot of a country house in Blankenheim, Rhenish Prussia, 
which turns out to be the Raphael which belonged to the Diisseldorf 
Gallery, and was lost on its way to Munich about the year 1805. 


’ 


The lady who wrote ‘‘ The Story of Ida”’ over the nom de plume of 
‘Francesca’ is now known to be a Mrs. Alexander, of Boston. She is 
an artist, and Mr. Ruskin, who made her book famous by his introduction 
to it, is one of her greatest admirers. It is said that he has just paid her 
three thousand dollars for a painting. Palermo has opened a com- 
petition amongst Italian artists for a monument to Garibaldi. It is to be 
an equestrian statue in bronze, representing the hero at the decisive 
moment of a great action. The proportions of the statue will be double 
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those of life, and the figure will be placed on a pedestal corresponding to 
itin size. For the complete execution of the monument and its erection, 
one hundred and fifty thousand Ze have been ofiered. Designs must be 
sent in by May 15th, 1884. 


"ARIS LITERARY NOTES. 
PARIS, October 17. 

HENRI HAVARD, already favorably known to the public by his 
- valuable works, ‘ L’Art a Travers les Mceurs,” “La Hollande 3 
Vol d’Oiseau,”’ and other works on Dutch art and Dutch scenery, man- 
ners and customs, has just published a handsome and profusely-illustrated 
quarto of four hundred and seventy pages, entitled “L’Art dans la 
Maison ”’ (Paris: Rouveyre & Blond). It is acurious fact that while most 
educated people can give a reasonable judgment about a picture or a 
statue not one in a thousand can speak competently of the merits or 
demerits of a piece of furniture with which he has been living for years ; 
and that while treatises on painting, sculpture and music are over-abun- 
dant there exists, perhaps, but one buok of a didactic nature destined to 
serve as a grammar of furniture and decoration for the general public. | 
mean M. Charles Blanc’s ‘‘ Grammar of the Decorative Arts." But if M. 
Blanc has the great merit of having been the first to write upon the sub- 
ject M. Havard has the equally great merit of having produced at a 
couple of years’ distance a work of great originality and profound erudi- 
tion, full of new cbservations, curious facts and interesting details that 
serve as eloquent examples for ingenious theories and for formule of 
scientific precision. M. Havard’s volume is eminently practical, and it 
is destined for the enlightenment of the general public, and not either for 
specialists or for dilettanti. M. Havard's object is to give a reasonable 
and logical account of furniture and interior decoration. He begins with 
a study of the materials employed, their qualities, and the destination for 
which they are suited. Then with the aid of common sense, reason, and, 
when needful, of the exact sciences, he establishes the 7é/e of form, pro- 
portion and color, and determines the conditions of harmonious and 
correct ensembles. These points having been settled, the author proceeds 
to apply the formule and technical knowledge thus obtained to the analy- 
sis of the ornamentation and furniture of each room in a modern house. 
The result is a most interesting volume and a real grammar of art in the 
house. 

An interesting little volume, ‘‘La Maison Frangaise,”’ by M. J. Bous- 
sard, architect of the Departinent of Posts and Telegraphs (Alcan Lévy), 
deserves mention in connection with M. Havard's book. M. Boussard 
pleads ingeniously in favor of houses built on the Roman plan around an 
atrium, that is to say, around a central part full of light, air and verdure. 
Several houses have been constructed on this plan of late, in and around 
Paris. M. Boussard’s little volume may be recommended to the careful 
attention of specialists. 

New documents on the eighteenth century are always welcome. M. 
de Barthélemy has just published a chronicle of the court and of the town 
from 1706 to 1725, under the title of “ Les Correspondants de la Marquise 
de Balleroy”’ (Hachette & Co.). The Marquise was the daughter of one 
of those Caumartins who held high posts under Louis XIV., but like her 
five sisters she had no dowry. The Marquis de Balleroy took her ‘* four 
rien,” as Saint-Simon puts it, only he carried her off to his chaéteaw in 
Normandy, where she lived for the rest of her life, far away from the 
court and much to her disgust. In order to lighten the weariness of her 
exile, parents and friends clubbed together to send her the news of Paris, 
and when they were tired of scribbling they hired scribes to write for 
them. Such is the origin of this curious family newspaper, full of frivolity, 
full of wit, and full of odd details of life in Paris a hundred and fifty years 
ago. M. de Barthélemy’s two volumes extracted from this voluminous 
correspondence are very agreeable reading, and afford food for reflection 
to the historian and student of society. 

And now, if after this incursion into the past you desire to compare 
it with the present, here is a volume of the exquisite poet and elegant 
wit, Théodore de Banville, entitled ‘‘ Paris Vécu’’ (Charpentier & Co.). 
M. de Banville’s prose is as fascinating as his verse. In ‘‘ Paris Vécu,” 
under pretext of letters to a solitary philosopher friend, a voluntary exile 
from Paris, but yet, like the Marquise de Balleroy, anxious to catch the 
echo of the great city, M. de Banville has written the chronicle of the 
town for the year 1882,—not a mere narrative of events, but impressions 
of events, the philosophy of Parisian life in our curious and astonishing 
epoch, the picture of events in their spirit and absolute signification, and 
not in their accidental reality. M. de Banville treats of everything in this 
volume, from women, bureaucrats and haberdashery down to pantomim- 
ists, diamonds and the Acadenize. 

At the recent International Congress of Orientalists at Leyden, the 
president of the Chinese and Japanese sections, M. Schlegel, proposed 
the publication of a ¢hesaurus of the Chinese language by a commission 
of competent European Chinologists. The French savant, M. de Rosny, 
offered to place at the disposal of the committee an unpublished dictionary 
formed of one hundred and twenty thousand cards, collected partly by 
himself and his pupils of the Paris Acole des Langues Orientales, and 
partly by Abel Remusat, Klapoth, and Stanislas Julien. M. de Rosny, 
however, is of the opinion that it would be preferable to undertake a 
series of special dictionaries relating to the different branches of Chinese 

letters and science. M. Emile Guimet also declared himself in favor of 
M. de Rosny’s idea, and announced that he was about to send out a 
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circular with a view of obtaining collaborators for a dictionary of words 
and facts relating to the Chinese religion, called “‘ Zaossé‘sme."’ Ameri- 
can Chinologists will doubtless hear from M. Guimet, or if they do not 
they will be able to find him at the Paris Ecole des Langues Orientales. 
The seventh session of the Congress is to be held at ——- rats 
H. ©. 








REVIEWS. 
LADD'S “DOCTRINE OF SACRED SCRIPTURE.”* 


ba position and the authority of the Bible in relation to church life 

and Christian doctrine is the subject of a new and promising dis- 
cussion among orthodox Christians. Twenty or thirty years ago, the 
Bible was regarded by all but a few disciples of Coleridge as the product 
of an inspiration which had produced a work equally infallible in all its 
parts, and in all equally authoritative to belief. Its statements on matters 
of historical or astronomical fact were equally matter of faith with the 
Sermon on the Mount; its examples of character in Ehud and Deborah 
equally normal with John, the beloved disciple. There are multitudes of 
good people who still hold this view; but in the Protestant Churches gen- 
erally the idea of evolution begins to be applied to the collection of books 
which constitute this ‘‘ d¢b/iotheca sacra,’ as an old Puritan happily 
called it. It is felt that we have here a history of revelations, rather than 
a revelation,—a series of monuments of inspired men, rather than an in- 
spired book. And it is seen also that religious faith is not dependent 
upon the accuracy of those who drew the line around the Jewish and 
Christian canons,—that one may concede that they may have made a 
mistake in admitting Esther or II. Peter without at all impugning 
the Biblical authority. Nor again is Christian or Jewish faith bound up 
with the physical accuracy of books which have a rightful place in the 
canon, as teaching the great moral lessons of the divine government. 

This new attitude of the Churches toward the canon—which was sub- 
stantially Luther's attitude,—finds elaborate expression and defence in 
the work of Professor George T. Ladd, of Yale College. He begins by 
an investigation as to what the Bible teaches concerning itself, in which 
he reaches the conclusion that the loftiest and most convincing claims 
which these books make to rank as sacred Scriptures is in their relation 
to the central figure of the gospel story; that this does not apply equally 
to all parts of the collection ; that this claim is authenticated to us by the 
matter of the teaching, w..ich enables us to recognize for ourselves the in- 
spiration by which gifted souls spoke each to their own generation the 
message it needed ; and that the Bible itself is so occupied with this mat- 
ter as to leave us without definitions of the manner of its conveyance. 
The second section of the work analyzes the contents of the Bible—his- 
torical, ethical, scientific, etc..—and discusses the question of its canon, 
the style of its authors, and its alleged infallibility. In the discussion 
of the canon Professor Ladd comes into contact with the controversies 
raised in Scotland by Professor Robertson Smith, and continued in 
America by Rev. R. Heber Newton and other writers. As regards these, 
his own position is cautious and conservative. He defends, for instance, 
the authenticity of the fourth gospel, asserting that a disproof of this 
would involve a change in our very conception of Christianity ; but he 
admits of no such consequence as regards the anthorship of the Penta- 
teuch and the Book of Nehemiah, while treating these also conservatively. 

The second volume opens with a discussion of the teachings of the 
Church, Jewish and Christian, on this whole subject. It will surprise 
many to see how far there is from being any uniform tradition on the 
subject, although the great burden of authority seems to us to be on the 
side of the view Professor Ladd rejects. We are surprised to see that he 
does not quote in this connection the famous saying of Augustine (‘‘ De 
Doctrina Christiana,” II., 17): “ Jmmovero qguisque bonus verusque homo 
Christianus est Domini sui esse intelligat ubicungue invenerit veritatem, 
guam conferens et agnoscans, etiam in Literis Sacris superstitiosa fig- 
menta repudiet doleatgue.”’ 

The later history is too much confined to German writers, and English 
authors get no more than a glance. In the concluding part of the work, 
Professor Ladd develops what he regards as the true view of the subject. 
The Bible is to him the sacred book of his religious affections, without a 
rival and accepted as a finality. He treats it in a reverent and conserva- 
tive spirit, while refusing to shut his eyes to difficulties whose importance 
has been exaggerated equally by the critics and the opponents of criti- 
cism. He even continues in the line of Puritan tradition in that he 
regards it as “ the sole means of grace,’’"—the only rule to lead men to 
the service and the enjoyment of God. That a man capable of this view 
can yet cut loose from so much that has been held essential to any respect 
for the paramount authority of the Bible, shows that the discussion has 
entered upon a new stage. 


FORTUNE'S FOOL. 

& Co. 

It cannot be predicated with certainty that this latest romance of 
Julian Hawthorne's will inspire in the reader’s mind more admiration 
than distaste and aversion ; but it may safely be asserted that ‘‘ Fortune's 
Fool’’ even more than any of its predecessors will leave no room for in- 
different neutrality of sentiment. It is no holiday pastime to read one of 


By Julian Hawthorne. Boston: James R. Osgood 





* “The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture: A Critical, Historical and Dogmatic Inquiry into 
the Origin and Nature of the Old and New Testaments.”” Two Vols. Pp. 783-778. $7.00. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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this writer's books. The psychological problems with which they deal 
are too momentous, the secrets of the heart which they unearth too grim, 
to give mere pleasure or amusement in their consideration, The in- 
evitable decadence of that human soul which eliminates distasteful duty 
from its plan of life in favor of even the most subtle and pleasing forms 
of self-satisfaction, its downward passage to that direful state in which its 
pampered selfhood becomes its rigorous and terrible tyrant,—such are 
the problems to whose elucidation Mr. Hawthorne most frequently and 
powerfully addresses himself. The shadows of sin, and death, and judg- 
ment to come, darken his pages. He will prove to us over and over 
again that the human heart is still, as the prophet tells us, “deceitful 
above all things and desperately wicked.”’ Of such a study the author 
of ‘‘Fortune’s Fool” pronounces in its pages: ‘“‘ The evolutions and de- 
vices of a mind like that of Bryan Sinclair form a subject for analysis 
more curious, perhaps, than edifying.” It is probable that most readers 
will agree with this conclusion. 

In spite of the grimness of this underlying foundation of the romance 
in question, the story is an alluring and exciting one. Its strangely inter- 
twisted tissue of events is so cunningly woven that none can call the inci- 
dents absolutely impossible, wildly improbable though they may be. 
The figure of /Jacé is a creation quite unique in circumstances and in men- 
tal constitution ; and the manner in which he is set in contrast with Sin- 
clair brings out the characters of both in strong relief. By virtue of those 
strained possibilities alluded to, Jack grows up with so little of human 
interference and teaching that his mind, though vigorous and receptive, 
is as nearly as possible the ¢adu/a rasa of the moralist. His only 
academy is the lonely cave where unutterable impressions from the 
world of nature flow in upon his childish mind; the university from 
which he graduates is an Indian camp. He avers that he ‘never 
had any father nor any mother,” ‘with as much confidence as if 
spontaneous generation were as commonplace as matrimony.’ Ut- 
terly ignorant of theology, he thinks out for himself a kind of natural re- 
ligion in the conviction that ‘there are two of him,” and that the one 
part tends to drag him down and the other to raise him. The one thing 
which he is the farthest from being able to understand is the greed of 
gold. ‘‘You mean money, buying things,” is his composed interpreta- 
tion of the long tirade in which Szzc/air shows him the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory thereof, typified in the gold nuggets of California. 
To bring this son of nature into strong relief, another set of possible im- 
probabilities endows him with rank and wealth, and sets him in the midst 
of the fashionable life of London, which develops and modifies but fails 
to taint his strong primitive nature. : 

There are no female characters in the work comparable in force with 
these two strongly-contrasting figures of Jack and Bryan, though a great 
deal of pains has evidently been taken with A/adeleine (who nevertheless 
remains unreal and strained to the last), and though Kaze Roland is the 
most healthily human of all the personages of the story. In the deterio- 
ration and demonizing of Zom Berne, the shadows are darkened beyond 
the bounds of legitimate character-painting ; and the lurid scene of horror 
in which he and ryan disappear is felt as a smear and blemish on the 
careful work of the novelist. 

It is impossible to read a work of Julian Hawthorne’s without being 
reminded that he is the son of his father, different as their methods are in 
many respects. The analysis of motives, the reference of outward acts to 
their hidden and unsuspected sources, are as much a characteristic of 
“Sebastian Strome ” and ‘ Fortune’s Fool” as of ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter”’ 
or ‘“‘ The House of Seven Gables.” It is not by an imitation of style that 
the suggestive resemblance is obtained, but it is no doubt an instance of 
hereditary tendency. 

DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER Essays. By Frances Power 

Cobbe. Boston: George H. Ellis. 

Miss Cobbe’s position has already been defined in THE AMERICAN 
as that of a devout theist. She has edited Theodore Parker’s works and 
fully accepts his views. The present volume is an American reprint of 
her contributions to various English reviews and magazines, some ten 
or twelve years back. With one or two exceptions, they all treat directly 
of moral and theological topics, in discussing which she shows a mascu- 
line vigor of thought and expression, an eminently fair appreciation of 
the arguments and doctrines which she controverts, and a genuine 
benevolence reaching even to those whom she regards as calling evil 
good and good evil. 

The opening essay, which gives the name to the book, reviews Mr. 
Darwin’s ‘‘ Descent of Man”’ so far as it treats of the origin of conscience 
or the moral sense. It was written when that epoch-making book was 
fresh from the press. She makes graceful acknowledgment of the inex- 
pressible charm of his manner, of his straightforwardness and candor, 
of his wealth of illustration, of his wide sweep of cumulative argument; 
and yet she proves conclusively, we think, that in entering the domain 
of moral philosophy that great master failed to apply the very principles 
and methods which had carried him so far and so successfully in the dis- 
cussion of the physical nature of man. She shows that in his attempt 
to account for the profound fact of repentance as a human characteristic 
he has signally failed, and has only betrayed that he had studied other 
species of animals more accurately than his own. Her closing protest 
against that horrible suggestion of Darwin that if men were reared like 
some of the lower animals,—bees, for instance,—the very principles of 
morality would be changed, is so dispassionate in tone as perhaps to 
seem less strong than the baselessness of his assumption mae warrant. 
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The closing essay of the bock gives Miss Cobbe’s own view of the 
evolution of morals and religion. She indicates four stages of progress 
successively approaching the truth; in the earliest, the savage hada 
vague conception of invisible powers lurking behind the forces of nature; 
in the second, the gods were recognized to be just; in the third, the con- 
ception of divine holiness appears on the mental horizon, and at the 
same time God is supposed to love his worshippers, but to hate his 
enemies; in the final state, she anticipates that God will be seen to be 
perfect love and all-loving. 

The essay on ‘‘ Hereditary Piety’ treats in a pleasant vein Mr. Gal- 
ton’s book on “ Hereditary Genius.’ Its most entertaining part is the 
opening description of public opinion as a steady-going old roadster now 
under a new master compelled to double its wonted pace, and take walls 
and hedges which formerly it would not have dared to peep over. The 
main part is the discussion of the fact pointed out by Mr. Galton, 
namely, the physical sickliness attendant on the prevalent forms of 
Christian piety; and in the course of the essay she says many things 
which would be profitable study for both clergymen and laymen. Indeed, 
the whole book is well suited for those who wish to think rather than 
dream about religion. To some, the more historical essays on ‘‘ The 
Devil,” ‘‘ The Religions of the World,” “The Religion and Literature of 
India,” will be interesting ; but we have preferred to consider the phil- 
osophical part of the book. 

For one system of belief, Miss Cobbe has no favor. She speaks 
without qualification of ‘the blasphemy of the Calvinistic doctrines of 
predestination and election,” and yet in the very next sentence acknowl- 
edges that, repudiating all idea of final evil for any creature of God, 
‘‘the doctrine of election is reduced to a minimum which it would be 
hard for anyone who has cast an eye over history or society altogether 
to reject.’" She seems not to be aware that this incomplete Calvinism, 
as she regards it, is substantially the ground occupied, not only by the 
early American Universalists under the lead of John Murray, but by a 
still larger number scattered through various denominations. 

J. P. LAMBERTON. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE first volume of Mr. J. M. Stoddart's ‘‘ Encyclopedia Americana”’ 

is out, and proceeds to ‘‘ Centralia."’ The article on ‘‘ Census,”’ near 

the close of the volume, was prepared in part by Hon. S. S. Cox, who was 
chairman of the Census Committee of the House of Representatives. 
Mr. Stoddart intends publishing the second volume of his series early in 
1884, and proposes to reach in it the end of the letter ‘G."" This will 
represent almost precisely the half of the whole work of an encyclo- 
pedia, as indicated in the ‘‘ Britannica”’ and in “ Appleton’s American.” 








Professor Isaac H. Hall, of Philadelphia, has in the press of Messrs. 
Pickwick & Co., of this city, a “ Critical Bibliography of the Greek Testa- 
ment, as Published in America.’’ It treats of more than two hundred 
and fifty editions that have been issued in this country. Professor Hall, 
who was for some time engaged in missionary work in Syria, and more 
recently has been one of the editors of the Sunday-School Times, read 
an interesting paper on the subject before the American Philological Asso- 
ciation in 1882, and his present work elaborates what was there indicated. 


Of magazines from abroad, Macmiv/an for October has not a great 
deal of interest. The leading article, ‘‘ A Swiss Peasant-Novelist,”’ gives 
some previously unrecorded facts concerning Albert Bitzius, better known 
by his pseudonym of Jeremias Gotthelf; but the subject caftnot be said 
to greatly concern English readers. Beyond this the number is quite 
barren. The October number of Zhe Antiguary is rather unusually 
varied ; the matter is all in line with the well-understood objects of the 
magazine, but it covers widely-opposed ground. Articles on ‘‘ Southwark 
Fair,” ‘‘ Thumb Lore,”’ ‘‘ Mohammedan Coins,” and “ Primitive Agricul- 
tural Implements,”’ present many points of interest, and the mention of 
these will show how wide a field Zhe Antiguary has made its own. 


The American Book-Seller for October (New York: American News 
Co.,) has a résumé of the current book-trade news, valuable to all con- 
cerned in publication interests. Its correspondence from leading publish- 
ing centres is of value, as are its lists of announcements, latest publica- 
tions, books wanted, etc. 


A new edition of Benson J. Lossing’s ‘‘ Life of Philip Schuyler” is in 
the press of Henry Holt & Co. The book has been out of print for 
several years————-Mr. Edward Roth’s complete index to Li¢éed/'s Liv- 
ing Age deals still in its third part with biography, carrying the work to 
‘‘ Lescarbault.",-————Mr. Justin Winsor begins in the October Harvard 
University Bulletin a critical annotated calendar of the late J. G. Kohl's 
collection of copies of early maps of America, now preserved in the 
State Department at Washington.———The new (fifth,) edition of 
Moses King’s ‘‘ Hand-Book of Boston’’ shows considerable enlarge- 
ment and revision. 


Mr. Froude is making rapid progress with his ‘‘ Life of Carlyle.”’ 
Messrs. R. Bentley & Son have in preparation a large and important 
work embodying the memoirs of Marie Antoinette. It is stated that 
Mr. Tennyson's arrangement with Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
for the publication of his works comes to an end with the present year, 
and will not be renewed. It is believed that Mr. Tennyson's new pub- 
lishers will be Messrs. Macmillan————The Duke of Argyll’s new 
work, ‘‘ The Unity of Nature,”’ is now passing through the press in London. 
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———Classical scholarship has suffered a heavy loss in the death 
at the comparatively early age of 53 of Dr. Conrad Barsian, professor 
of classical philology at the University of Munich. 


The New York (Critic says: ‘ Philadelphia's political and literary 
weekly, THE AMERICAN, has completed its third year. Of all the papers 
started annually, the number that reaches this age is ridiculously small.” 

Mr. Alexander Ireland, it is understood, is the anonymous com- 
piler of the excellent little volume, ‘‘ The Book-Lover’s Encheiridion.” 
Two editions of the book have been sold in England. “Mrs. Fanny 
Kemble’s Poetical Works,’’ somewhat enlarged by the addition of new 
poems, will appear this season. Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s ‘‘ Four-in- 
Hand in Great Britain’ has passed through three editions in England. 
The English seem to like its outspoken comments on their manners and 
customs. 


“The Life and Poetry of Joukovski”’ has just made its appearance 
in Russia. It is the work of M. Zeidlitz, and though written in Russian 
was first published in a German translation in Leipzig, the author being 
unable until now to conciliate or perhaps otherwise effect a compromise 
with the Russian censorship. Joukovski is generally regarded as the 
forerunner of Pouschkin, upon whom he exerted a marked influence. 

‘‘An experienced observer of American life’’ tells the Pad/ Mall 
Gazette, and his statement is apparently credited by that journal, that 
Mr. Matthew Arnold's works ‘are much more widely read in America 
than they are in England, and that there is not a railway guard or porter 
in the United States who is not acquainted with his poetry.”’ —Aimost 
as refreshing as this is the London A¢hen@um's recent reference to Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert’s ‘‘ Acis and Galatea,” with apparent obliviousness to the 
fact that Gilbert’s “‘ Pygmalion and Galatea’’ and Handel's “ Acis and 
Galatea’ are somewhat distinct works. The Nueva Antologia of 
October Ist records the death of ‘‘ Signor Hugh J. Hostings,’’ who was 
associated long ago with ‘‘Thorlow Veed”’ in the publication of the 
“Commercial Advertiser.” 





The publication office of the weekly magazine, 7he Continent, has 
been removed from Philadelphia to New York. ‘‘The Jewel in the 
Lotus,’’ Mary Agnes Tincker’s novel, which has been running through 
Lippincott’s Magazine for the past year, is announced for immediate 
publication in book form by Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. It is by 
common consent an exceptionally fine story. 


A Chicago literary enterprise of decided value has been undertaken 
in the establishment of a monthly periodical called Scandinavia, the ob- 
ject of which is to call the attention of the English-reading public to an- 
cient ard modern phases of Scandinavian life. It will describe features 
in Scandinavian history, mythology, literature, religion, science and art, 
and its object is to form an organ through which the men of Northern 
Europe can address the civilized world. These hopes we gather from 
the salutatory in the first number (for November), and they are fairly ex- 
pressed in the contents of the journal before us. We note here articles by 
writers of authority on ‘‘ The Landed System of Denmark,” “ Bjérnsen’s 
New Drama,” and ‘“ Hendrik Ibsen,” besides a variety of news matters 
of concern to that portion of the public particularly addressed. The 
idea strikes us as a most excellent one, and we shall watch its develop- 
ment with the closest interest. 


Memoirs of Heinrich Heine, consisting of two hundred pages of 
manuscript, have been discovered. The papers had been confided to 
Heine’s friend, M. Julia, who was at one time Prefect of the Basses- 
Alpes.———-Mr. Townsend MacCoun, the New York publisher, has pur- 
chased the remaining sheets—about one hundred sets of nine volumes 
each,—of the edition of Jefferson's works published by order of Con- 
gress, the plates of which have been destroyed. “The Land 
Leaguers,”’ Anthony Trollope’s last story, which has been printed in the 
English journal, Zzfe, was left unfinished. Mr. Henry M. ‘Trollope says 
that his father left no materials from which the tale could be completed, 
and no attempt at completion will be made. Messrs. iriibner & Co. 
announce as being nearly ready the first volume of Schopenhauer’s great 
work, ‘‘ The World as Will and Idea,” which now appears in English for 
the first time, containing the whole of his philosophical system. The 
present translation is by Mr. Haldane and Mr. Kemp, and is from the 
fourth edition, edited by Frauenstadt in 1873. 


To match the series of pleasant little volumes in which Mr. David 
Douglass, of Edinburgh, has presented to the British public what will in 
time be a complete edition of Mr. W. D. Howells’s writings, Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co. announce an octodecimo edition of Mr. Henry James's 
novels and tales, to be completed in fourteen volumes. Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘ Fortune’s Fool” is published in London by Chatto & Windus, 
and, as his other tales are included in the series of ‘‘ Piccadilly Novels”’ 
issued by this firm, Mr. Hawthorne bids fair, like Mr. Howells and Mr. 
James, to have an English edition of his works. 


Lewis Carroll, the author of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” has during the 
last two years been writing what he calls ‘‘A Tangled Skein.”” Each 
‘‘knot”’ is a droll bit of story into which is interwoven a mathematical 
problem. The puzzles are so ingenious and the nonsense so delicious 
that it isa pity they should not be known outside the small circle of 
readers of the Monthly Packet, the English magazine in which they from 
time to time appear. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
From the German of Felix Dahn, by Mary J. Safford. 
(E. Claxton & Co., 


FELICITAS: A ROMANCE. 
Pp. 208. $1. William S. Gottsberger, New York. 
Philadelphia. ) 

By-WaAys OF LITERATURE. By David Hilton Wheeler. 
Pp. 243. $0.25. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 

DREAM Lire. Wer Days AT EDGEWoop. By Donald G. Mitchell. Pp. 282- 
324. $1.25 each. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE Peopir’s DictionARY: A HAND-BooK FoR EACH DAy IN THE YEAR. 
Compiled by William Ralston Balch. Pp. 704. Thayer, Merriam & Co. 
(Limited), Philadelphia. 

THE MERRY ADVENTURES OF ROBIN Hoop, OF GREAT RENOWN IN NOTTING- 
HAMSHIRE. Written and Illustrated by Howard Pyle. Pp. 296. $4.50. 
Charles Scribner & Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia. ) 

THE CuILp’s Day (Une Fournée @ Enfant). By Adrien Marie. 
in Heliogravure, by Dujardin. J. W. Bouton, New York. 

JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER: A BIOGRAPHY. By Francis H. Underwood. Pp. 
413. $1.50. James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. (Porter & Coates, Phila- 
delphia.) 

INDIAN IDYLLS. 
Pp, 318. $1. 
delphia.) 

Ci assic Heroic BALLADs. 


(“ Standard Library.”’) 


Twenty Plates 


From the Sanscrit of the Mahabharata. By Edwin Arnold. 

Roberts Brothers, Boston. (Porter & Coates, Phila- 
Selected by the Editor of « Quiet Hours.” Pp. 280. 

Roberts Brothers, Boston. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

POEMS FROM THE SPANISH OF FRA Luts PoNCE DE LEON. Translated by Henry 
Phillips, Jr. Pp. 23. Printed Solely for Private Distribution. Philadelphia, 
188 3. 

MERCEDES, AND LATER LYRICS. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

THE BAy OF SEVEN ISLANDS, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Pp. 85. $1.00. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Co., Philadelphia.) 

Hz AND SHE; OR, A PoreT’s PorTFOLIO. By W. W. Story. Pp. 109. $1.00. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

BEYOND THE GATES. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Pp. 196. $1.25. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE VOYAGE OF THE “ JEANNETTE”: THE SHIP AND ICE JOURNALS OF GEORGE 
W. DeLonc, LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER, U.S.N., AND COMMANDER OF 
THE POLAR EXPEDITION QF 1879-81. Edited by His Wife, Emma DeLong. 
(With Portraits, Maps, and Many Illustrations.) Two Vols. Pp. gII. 
$7.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia. ) 


By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Pp. 111. $1.25. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. ) 
By John Greenleaf Whittier. 
(J. B. Lippincott & 


THE DRAMA. 
CHESTNUT STREET THEATRE—MLLE. RHEA. 
Woe possessing any of the qualifications of a great actress, 
Mile. Rhéa is mistress of certain quite effective tricks of stage 


business which serve their purpose well so long as she confines her efforts 
to plays of the school to which she belongs by birth and education. 
When an unwise ambition tempts her into the fields of English comedy, 


she simply fails. Saturated as she is with the overwrought artistic doc- 
trines of the modern French school, it is out of the question for her to 
apprehend the motive and inner meaning of a character whose atmos- 
phere is purely English, and the aim of whose creation is to inculcate 
ethical principles unknown to the pseudo-naturalism of aSardou. Hence 
it is not surprising to find Mlle. Rhéa, when she essays such a part as 
Lady Teazle,continually dropping into a manner totally at variance with 
the environment and destructive of the unity upon which the real great- 
ness of the play depends. For the ‘School for Scandal’’ possesses a 
definite purpose; it teaches a specific lesson. Of all the comedies which 
have imparted so bright a lustre to a certain period in English literary 
annals, none is so manifestly written with a purpose as this ; it is there- 
fore an especially unfortunate selection for the 7~éfertoire of an actress 
whose highest conception is the uncompromising (but not uncompro- 
mised,) woman of the world, and with whom sang /rodd is the ultimate 
development of feminine perfection. Mlle. Rhéa’s misconception of the 
part of Lady Teazle is nearly grotesque. Sheridan’s manifest intention 
is to portray a woman of native innocence and purity, suddenly dazzled 
by the glare and glitter of a society to which she had not been accus- 
tomed, and plunging in unconscious glee into the midst of dangers which 
she did not dream of, and which she only came at last to comprehend 
through the shock of a bitter experience. Instead of this, Mlle. Rhéa 
presents us with a woman of fashion, coldly satirical and rather d/asé, to 
whom Sir Peter's good or ill opinion is a matter of indifference; and 
who, upon the whole, seems to regard Joseph Surface as a rather conge- 
nial spirit, after all. She is the incarnation of the well-booted, well-gloved 
Frenchwoman,—bright, witty, chic,—who can smile charmingly, hate 
maliciously, but never for a moment lose her perfect aplomb. Of the 
blithe, careless, foolish, but not wicked, country girl that Lady Teazle 
really was, Mlle. Rhéa does not vouchsafe us a glimpse. Itis impossible 
that she should; the fault is not in the actress, but in the absolute limita- 
tions which her training and nationality impose. That this is so, is 
clearly shown so soon as we see Mile. Rhéa in a character whose features 
she cag comprehend. As Gilberte in ‘‘ Frou-Frou,’’ for instance, she is 
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| perfectly at home ; the atmosphere is not only congenial to her, but con- 


tains the very principle of vitality for an actress trained in the methods of 
modern French comedy and the romantic drama. That same worldly- 
wisdom which is so incongruous an element in a Lady Teaz/e, lies at the 
foundation of a Gz/berte’s character; for, whether concealed in the en- 
suing complexities of action or not, analysis is certain to bring us back 
to the fundamental principle upon which alone the French playwrights 
seem able to build or conceive of feminine individuality. Gz/berte’s 
idiosyncrasies are not of the kind to win the sympathies of an audience, 
and the fact that Mlle. Rhéa can succeed in commanding a sentiment 
which is at least commiserative is of itself a commendation of her rendi- 
tion of the part. Those who have seen her Adrienne will recall the 
peculiar charm which she imparts toa character of similar import, though 
of quite a different development. The result is as satisfactory as in 
‘“‘Frou-Frou,”’ because, although the demands upon the resources of 
the actress’s art are somewhat more exacting, they vary only in degree, 
—not in kind. Mlle. Rhéa will do wisely to devote herself to the attain- 
ment of a higher finish in works suited to her style and manner, leaving 
any other worlds which she may sigh to conquer, to the peaceful invasion 
of artists trained in a less elaborate school. 


NOTES. 

S showing the insane lengths to which realism can be carried, it is interesting 
to know that Mr. Colville has purchased an interest in a play called “ The 
Pavements in Paris,” wherein one scene represents a locomotive coming through 
a tunnel directly towards the audience. The piece will be brought out at the 
Fourteenth Street Theatre, New York, next month, and arrangements are being 
completed by which the locomotive will be run through a passage one hundred 
feet long, leading to Fifteenth Street. One can imagine the howls of appreciation 

with which the gallery will greet this “ effect.” 

Mrs. Burnett’s “Esmeralda” has achieved a notable success in London. 
Even the Saturday Review forgot its usual snarl, and spoke eulogistically of 
the play in advance. The cast included Mrs. Herman Vezin as Mrs. Rogers, 
Mr. Hare as Old Rogers, Mrs. Kendal as Mora, Mr. Kendal as £stadrook, Miss 
Webster as Esmera/da, and Mr. Manly as Dave Hardy. It is not to be doubted 
that Mrs. Burnett has done a real service to American drama, though a fair share 
of whatever credit accrues to “ Esmeralda” belongs of right to Mr. Gillette, 
whose work of dramatization has been so well done. 

“A Parisian Romance” is coming to the Arch Street Theatre in November. 
It contains one piece of characterization which as created by Mr. Richard Mans- 
field is rarely surpassed in the field of analytic acting. 


MUSIC. 
THE THOMAS SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
igo first of the Thomas symphony concerts was given at the Academy of 
Music last Saturday evening, with the following interesting programme: 
Symphony, “ Eroica,” Op. 55, Beethoven; “ A Faust Overture,” Wagner ; “ Ser- 
enade, No. 3,” D minor, Volkmann; “ Ball Scene” from “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
Berlioz. 

The concert afforded another example of Mr. Thomas’s skill as an arranger of 
programmes. The order in which the Beethoven symphony, the Wagner over- 
ture and the Berlioz scene followed one another, illustrated a certain historical 
development (not necessarily an advance,) in musical methods. Of the quality of 
the performance, it is scarcely necessary to speak. As a director, Mr. Thomas 
has led us to expect a clearly-defined, intelligent and at times poetic conception 
of the work in hand; under his skilful control, his band has attained a degree of 
technical proficiency and oneness, if we may use the word, that makes it seem as 
an instrument under the hands of a master. That leader and band had but 
recently met after a separation of some months, was, however, noticeable in the 
first movement of the glorious symphony, in which there were the wonted spirit 
and precision, but scarcely the refinement of expression, that usually characterize 
the playing of the Thomas Orchestra. Barring a few moments of uneasiness 
on the part of the horns in the ¢rio of the scherzo, the symphony was superbly 
given. The “Faust” overture is one of Wagner’s earlier works, full of beautiful 
ideas easily grasped by the attentive listener;and enjoyable even by those who 
have had no previous acquaintance with Schopenhauer’s philosophy. The scene 
from “ Romeo and Juliet ” illustrates Berlioz’s muse at her best ; for while his music 
is seldom difficult of comprehension it is not infrequently devoid of the beauty 
that is the raison d’étre of all music that deserves to live. The Volkmann “ Ser- 
nade” is light, graceful and sentimental, with somewhat too much of repetition. 
The violoncello od/igato was charmingly given by Mr. Hartdegen, whose playing 
was notable for purity of intonation, delicacy of expression, and fine phrasing. 

The concert was, in virtue of the importance of the programme and the artistic 
completeness of the performance, worthy of a larger audience. ‘Those who were 
present, and who will remember it as among their most delightful musical expe- 
riences, owe it to themselves and to the cause of good music to endeavor to. enlist 
their friends as subscribers to the series; for even at this late day we are informed 
that it is doubtful whether sufficient support has been secured to avert loss to our en- 
terprising townswoman, Mrs, Gillespie, under whose auspices Mr. Thomas under- 
takes this series of concerts. 
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NOTES. 
HE Germania Orchestra of this city has, on account of insufficient subscriptions, 
abandoned the idea of giving a series of symphony concerts during the coming 
winter. The Thursday public rehearsals of this excellent band were resumed at 
the Academy of Fine Arts on the Ist inst. 

In the second volume of that invaluable work, Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians,” we read that “ Philadelphia is remarkable among the cities of 
the United States for its vigorous musical life.” The statement seems hardly 
consistent with the indifference to high-class concerts noted above. The really 
important work done here has been in the direction of choral performances, in 
which field Mr. M. H. Cross, as director of the Cecilian (mixed chorus,) and the 
Orpheus (male chorus), has won a deservedly high reputation, while the Festival 
concerts of last May afforded a fine opportunity for Messrs. Schmitz and Gilchrist 
to prove their ability as leaders. 

The “ Dictionary of Music and Musicians ” is undoubtedly the most important 
contribution hitherto made to English musical literature. Many of Mr. Grove’s 
collaborators are recognized authorities on their special subjects, and his own 
papers are, as might have been expected, just, discriminating, adequate. Of 
great practical value are the lists of the works of the leading composers. To 
quote from the preface, the “ Dictionary ” contains “ definitions of musical terms; 
explanations of the forms in which musical works are constructed, and of the 
methods by which they are elaborated, as well as of the origin, structure and 
successive modifications of instruments; histories and descriptions of societies 
and institutions; notices of the composition, production and contents of import- 
ant works ; lists of the principal published collections; biographies of represen- 
tative composers, singers, players, and patrons of music,” etc. There are omis- 
sions of more or less importance. We fail to find, for instance, an article on 
Gottschalk, or on Dont (his studies for the violin are referred to under the head 
of « Etudes”); nor can we understand why, if there was to be a paper on Phila- 
delphia, the claims of New York and Boston to musical mention were over- 
looked. The writer of the article on musical libraries should, in anticipation of a 
second edition or of an appendix, procure a description of the collection owned 
by Mr. J. W. Drexel, now of New York. Mr. D.’s large and valuable library of 
musical literature was begun in this city, years ago, by the purchase of two col- 
lections, Mr. Albrecht’s and that of the late Dr. LaRoche. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 

ForREIGN.—A sharp earthquake shock occurred in the Bermuda Islands on the 
afternoon of the 2oth ult., lasting about ten seconds. Details of a very seri- 
ous earthquake at Smyrna, Turkey, on the 28th, were telegraphed on that date. 
The wall surrounding the city, an aqueduct and a mosque were damaged; and at 
Vourla many persons were injured. Since the outbreak of trichinosis in 
Ermsleben, Germany, over four hundred persons have been attacked by the dis- 
ease and eighteen have died. Steps have been taken in Spain for the forma- 
tion of a great Liberal party, the union of the two political groups in the new 
Ministry being one of them.———A Cairo despatch says that one hundred 
and fifty Egyptian soldiers were recently surprised and massacred by the hill tribes 
in the Sineat Defile, between Suakin and Cassala, in Nubia. —%—Two serious 
explosions occurred in London at about eight o’clock on the evening of the 30th 
ult., one at the Praed Street Station of the Metropolitan Railway, the other 
on the Undergound Railway, near Charing Cross. Forty persons were carried to 
hospitals, and many others assisted to their homes. The excitement over the 
affair is intense, and the present belief is that the explosions, which were simul- 
taneous, were Fenian demonstrations. None of the injured are reported to have 
died. The explosive used is believed to have been nitro-glycerine.————The 
steamer “ Holyhead ” came into collision with the steamer “ Alhambra” (Ger- 
man,) on Tuesday, off Holyhead. Both vessels sank. Fifteen persons from the 
crews were drowned. All others aboard were picked up in safety.———_Several 
serious failures among Liverpool cotton dealers have occurred The London 
Fisheries Exhibition was formally closed on Wednesday. A quantity of dyna- 
mite was maliciously exploded in the office of the chief of police at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Germany, on the 29th ult. The building was damaged, but no one was hurt. 


DomEsTIc.—The President has issued a proclamation designating Thursday, 
November 29th, as a day of national thanksgiving. Belva A. Lockwood was 
suspended from practice before the Interior Department on the 27th ult. She is 
accused of receiving illegal fees and withholding pension money. The sum- 
mer residence of E. N. Benson, at Chestnut Hill, with its contents, was destroyed 
by fire on the 28th ult. The loss is estimated at about eighty thousand dollars, 
partly covered by insurance. It is said in San Francisco that Claus Sprechels, 
proprietor of the California Sugar Refinery, who already has a monopoly of the 
Hawaiian sugar trade, has contracted for the purchase of the entire crop of 

THE SUBJECT OF GENTEEL DRESSING IS A VERY IMPORTANT ONE IN THE MIND 
of every gentleman, as so much depends on first impressions in this active business 
age. In solving the question no individual has given more thought than Mr. E, 
O. Thompson, the well-known merchant tailor, of 908 Walnut Street. The sys- 
tem introduced by him in this city, of importing English ready made clothing of 
the best quality, has caused a revolution in the trade and has taxed him to meet 
the demands. Another invoice by the steamer “ Lord Gough” has just arrived, 
and those in want of comfortable and stylish winter garments at reasonable prices 


should call early. 





sugar of the islands on the condition that all shipments be made by his vessels. 
This, it is asserted, is equivalent to a monopoly of the carrying trade both ways, as 
other vessels going there will not get return cargoes. ——— The registration of 
voters in New York City closed on the 27th ult. with a total of 182,144 names. 
This is 14,038 less than the registry of last year, and 34,897 less than that of 1880. 
The Ohio River is very low at Cincinnati, and the boats are nearly all laid up. 
It is said to be nearly five months since the full number of boats has been run on 
the New Orleans line, and the Memphis and St. Louis boats have been laid up 
nearly as long. Judge Holman, of Indiana, has informed the Cincinnati 
News-Fournail that he is not a candidate for President. He thought that if Tilden 
and Hendricks should be the candidates there would be hardly a shadow of doubt 
of their election. Chief Justice Bartol, of Maryland, resigned on the 27th 
ult. He had been chief justice for fifteen years. Under the law, his successor 
must come from Baltimore and be elected on the 6th inst. In the criminal 
court at St. Louis on the 26th ult., Judge Noonan decided that poker is a game 
of chance, and under the Johnson Law a felony. The general convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church completed its work in Philadelphia, after a three 
weeks’ session, on the 26th ult., and after a solemn service and the reading of the 
pastoral letter of the bishops adjourned sine die. ‘The Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation of Washington Territory, just organized, has passed resolutions calling 
upon their delegate and Oregon's representative in Congress to use their efforts 
to have the tariff on wool fixed as it was before the last Congress met. 
The Woman’s Suffrage Association of New York has issued an address to the wo- 
men of that State, urging them to exert themselves to turn every vote possible 
against Leslie W. Kussell’s re-election as Attorney-General, because of his opposi 
tion to female suffrage-————Twelve hundred pounds of dynamite accidentally 
exploded on the 28th ult. at Brooks’ Tunnel, eighty-five miles from Pittsburgh, on 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Five men were killed. — A tornado passed 
over Catahoula and Tensas Parishes, in Louisiana, on the 29th ult. As far as 
known sixteen houses on different plantations were demolished, and nineteen per 
sons were injured, several badly, while three children have disappeared. 
General Sheridan arrived in Washington on Wednesday (31st ult.,) to assume the 
chief command of the United States army. General Sherman will go to St. Louis 
to take up his permanent residence The Secretary of War has issued a spe 
cial order, by direction of the President, appointing a court of inquiry to investigate 
the organization, fitting out and conduct of the Greely relief expedition. The 
court will meet in Washington on November S8th.———-A very destructive fire 
occurred in Savannah, Ga., on Wednesday afternoon. Property to the value of one 
million dollars, including three thousand bales of cotton, was burned.——— 
The octagon building of Amherst College, in Springfield, Massachusetts, was 
damaged by fire on the 30th ult. The students quenched the flames. The Law 
rence observatory and Wood’s cabinet are in this building. The mineral collec- 
tion was damaged by careless handling. ———_The first bale of cotton ever picked 
from the field by machinery was shown at the*cotton exchange at Galveston, 
South Carolina, on the 30th ult. Its condition was pronounced as good as hand- 
picked cotton of the same grade, and it was conceded that if placed with others 
it could not be distinguished from hand-picked cotton. The machine is operated 
by one horse and one man, and will harvest from two and a half to three full bales 
a day.———The revival mission of Messrs. Moody and Sankey at Cork, Ireland, 
has terminated, having been largely attended and very successful. They have 
gone to Waterford, to continue their labors in that city and vicinity. 














DEATHS.—General von Walther, commanding the Second Saxon Cavalry Bri- 
gade, has died from the effects of injuries sustained during recent military ma 
noeeuvres at Homburg. Major Nicholas Nolan, of the Third United States 
Cavalry, in command at Fort Apache, Arizona, died on the 25th inst.- The 
Bishop of Pruchna (Austria,) committed suicide’on the 28th ult——Cardinal 
Henri-Marie Gaston de Bonnechase died in Paris on the 28th ult., aged 83. 
——— General Randall Smith, a leading lawyer of Connecticut, died at Norwalk, 
in that State, on the 27th ult. Ex-Congressman Bradford, of Alabama, died 
at Talladega, in that State, on the 28th ult. Gustavus V. Fox, who was As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy under Secretary Welles, died on the 29th ult. in 
New York, in his fifty-third year. Hon. Armistead Burt, of South Carolina, 
Member of Congress for ten years (1843-53,) from that State, and a vehement 
Secession leader, died at Abbeville on the 30th ult. General Fernandez de 
Cordova, a famous Spanish soldier, and at one time Captain-General of Cuba, 
died in London on the 3Ist ult., aged 91.————Mrs. Horace Howard Furness, 
wife of the distinguished Shakespearean scholar and editor, and herself a writer 
of elegance and force, died at Wallingford, near Philadelphia, on the 3oth ult. 





DRIFT. 

—Wolves are still sufficiently numerous in the Black Mountains of North 
Carolina to be very troublesome to the farmers by destroying their sheep. The 
State pays a bounty for their scalps, and considerable sums are paid out for their 
destruction. 


—The growth of Texas is marvellous. The increase in her taxable property 
last year was one hundred and thirty million dollars. New counties to the num 
ber of sixty-eight were organized, giving two hundred in all. Besi lis, there 
is a territory twice as large as the State of Georgia not yet divided into counties. 





ies tl 


—The Hawaiian Sugar Commission is credited with the statement that the 
sugar-producing industry of the Sandwich Islands is mainly in the hands of the 
English and Germans. The Honolulu press, answering this, shows that the 
English and Germans own plantations valued at four million dollars; whereas out 
of a total of seventy plantations Americans own fifty, valued at over ten million 
dollars. 


NOTHING ADDS TO OR DETRACTS FROM THE WARDROBE OF A GENTLEMAN 
more than his head-dress, and the propriety of having ¢#ad correct is a very impor- 
tant matter. For ¢4e correct fall style, go to Dunlap & Co., the acknowledged 
leaders in fashionable hats, No. 914 Chestnut Street, who have made their Phila- 
delphia store the resort of the ééz¢e. 
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—The two principal electric-light companies of England, the Edison and the 
Swan, after a long and expensive struggle for the mastery have decided to merge 
their interests and form one great concern, with a capital of $7,500,000. The out- 
look for the electric light in that country is not promising. Only companies with 
abundant capital will be able to outlive the present season of public apathy. In 
the north of London, a main thoroughfare which was lit by electricity for a year 
is again being lighted with gas. Expense is one great drawback, and manage- 
ment another. As matters now are, the most successful companies are hardly able 
to pay their expenses. 


—A railroad superintendent has given the San Francisco Caé/ an estimate of 
the cost of an average train on a first-class railroad. For an express train: Loco- 
motive, twelve thousand dollars; baggage car, twelve hundred dollars ; smoking 
car, five thousand dollars; dining-room car, twelve thousand dollars; five first- 
class Pullmans, eighteen thousand dollars each; total, one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars. The ordinary express train represents about eighty-five thousand 
dollars. Some Pullman cars cost thirty thousand dollarseach. The average value 
of a freight train is still greater than that of a passenger train, if the rolling stock 
and value of property are included. Sometimes the through freight trains aggre- 
gate in value from two hundred and fifty to three hundred thousand dollars. 


—London 7imes : “A discussion concerning the rates of wages in the chief 
towns of North and South Germany has brought out that the average weekly 
wages, the working day being twelve hours all through the week, paid in Ber- 
lin to stone-masons vary from fifteen to twenty-eight marks (the mark being equal 
to our shilling); to turners, about twenty marks; gold and silver artificers, ac- 
cording to the class of work upon which they are employed, from twelve to thirty 
marks; belt-makers, workmen in foundries, twelve to eighteen marks ; locksmiths, 
fiteen marks; smiths, fifteen to twenty-four marks; watch-makers and soap- 
makers, eighteen marks; tanners, fifteen to eighteen marks; linen and calico 
weavers, from seven to eighteen marks; cloth weavers, from ten to twenty marks; 
carpet makers, fifteen marks; joiners and kindred trades, fifteen marks; butchers, 
twelve to twenty marks; brewers, twenty-one to thirty-one marks; tailors, six to 
fifteen marks; female dress-makers, seven to twelve marks; shoe-makers, twelve 
marks. A Munich industrial journal, commenting on these rates, observes that 
wages in South Germany are about equal to the Berlin rates, but the cost of 
living and lodging is much less.” 


—Ffall Mall Gazette: “ Another favorite illusion has received its death-blow. 
Arctic exploration, even when most successful, is but a gathering of Dead Sea 
apples. ‘The Northwest Passage is discovered only in order to demonstrate its 
uselessness; the myth of an open Polar Sea, with a circumpolar continent in. 
habited by happy men who live behind the north wind, has vanished into thin 
air; and now Professor Nordenskjéld announces that his successful expedition into 
the interior of Greenland finally dissipates the hope he has so long entertained of 
discovering oases of fertile land behind the ice belt on the coast. ‘ Over the 
whole inland, there is ice.’ Greenland is no green land, as the explorer had 
hoped to find it, but in very truth a desolate wilderness of eternal ice. It must 
have been a melancholy task for the famous traveller to destroy his own hypoth- 
esis, and instead of achieving one of the triumphs of scientific prediction to reg- 
ister his own mistake; but that is the fate, more or less, of all Arctic explorers. 
Even the North Pole, when it is reached at last, will probably add but one more 
jtem to the long list of the disappointments which have awaited all travellers in 
the frozen seas.” 








FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, November 1. 
¢ ee strength of our financial and business situation with reference to Europe 
is shown by the fact that considerable sums in specie continually move this 
way, in spite of the fact that our shipments of breadstuffs and cotton are still very 
If the exports should increase, the drainage of money from abroad 
must inevitably be large. The money markets generally are easy. The Bank of 
England rate is three per cent., and the open-market rate in London is from two 
and a half to three. In New York and Philadelphia, money on call is low, while 
time paper is closely scrutinized. The Treasury statement for November Ist 
shows a reduction in the public debt of $10,304,798 during the month of October. 
Some special interest has been felt concerning the manner in which the No- 
vember dividend of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company would be made up, and 
this was settled by the action of the directors to-day, whose resolution is that of 
four and a half per cent. in cash, with the proviso that shareholders may have the 
option of converting two per cent. into stock at par. The practical effect is to pay 
two and a half per cent. in money and two per cent. in stock, the stock being 
above par and therefore preferable to the cash. 
The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of leading stocks in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 
Oct. 31. 


55% 


moderate. 


Oct. 24. Oct. 24. 
Penna. R. R., ° 59% 
Phila. and Reading, 26 
Lehigh Nav., 5% bid 45% 
Lehigh Valley, , 69 bid 
North Pac., com., . > 29 
North Pac., pref., . 64 


Oct. 31. 
Northern Central, . 
Buft, N.Y. and P., 113 

North Penn. R. R., 68% 

United Cos. N. J., 195% 194% 
Phila. and Erie, 14% 14 _ bid 
New Jersey Cent.,. 8456 86% 








WHILE WAITING FOR A COUGH TO GO AS IT CAME, YOU ARE OFTEN LAYING THE 
foundation for some pulmonary or bronchial affection. It is better to get rid of a 
cold at once by using that sure remedy, Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant, which will 
cure all stubborn coughs and relieve any anxiety as to dangerous consequences, 





The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday : 
Bid. Asked. Bid. 
11434 
S. 4%, 1891, coup., 1143 
- S. 48, 1907, reg., 
. S. 48, 1907, coup., 
S 


Asked. 
. curr. 6s, 1895, 
. S. curr. 6s, 1896, 
3. curr. 6s, 1897, 
122 . curr. 6s, 1898, 136 
. S. 38, reg., 100K . curr. 6s, 1899, 137 
The following were the closing quotations (bids,) of principal stocks in the 
New York market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


130 
132 
134 


. S. 4%s, 1891, reg., 115 
115 
122 


122% 
1224 


Oct. 31. 
122 
1163¢ 

49 
37 

97% 
23% 


bY 


Oct. 24. 


123% 
118% 
49% 
37% 
984 
22% 
9034 
20% 


Oct. 31. Oct. 24. 
Central Pacific, , 64% 68 
Canada Southern, . 2 54 
Den. and Rio Grande, 251% 26% 
Delawareand Hud., 105 104% 
Del., Lack.and W., 114% 117K 
mre, . ; : 27% 29% 
Lake Shore, . ° 98 56 99 % 
Louis. and Nashville, 483/ 49% 204 
Michigan Central,. 9! 934 32 33% 
Missouri Pacific, 94 9558 78% 75% 

The Philadelphia Ledger of this date says: “The money market continues 
without substantial change in rates, but on all sides we hear evidence of the close 
scrutiny of paper offered for discount. In New York we are informed that one of 
the leading banks—the Importers and Traders’,—has taken an important step to 
protect itself. Whenever paper is offered to this bank for purchase, it addresses a 
series of inquiries to the makers, asking them to state the amount of their bills pay- 
able, amount of their accounts payable, amount of mortgages on real estate, and 
other liabilities. They also ask information as to the value of merchandise on 
hand, amount of good bills and accounts receivable, cash on hand, value of real 
estate and other assets, and similar information. The plan has been found to work 
well, and the statement is made that it will probably be adopted by other banks in 
this city. In our local market, call loans are quoted at five and six per cent., and 
first-class commercial paper at six per cent., with exceptional cases at five and a 
half per cent. In New York, commercial paper is reported dull, and the quota- 
tions are: Sixty to ninety days’ endorsed bills receivable, six per cent.; four 
months’ acceptances, six and six and a half per cent.; and good single names, hay- 
ing four to six months to run, six and seven and a half percent. Yesterday, in 
New York, call money loaned at two and four per cent. all day.” 

The following is a comparative statement of the business of the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad and Coal and Iron companies for the month of September, 
1883: Gross receipts of both companies, $5,194,410.85 ; gross expenses of both 
companies, $3,351,256.59; profit for the month, $1,843,154.26; profit for year to 
date, $10,951,304,50. For 1882: Profit for the month, $1,088,830.97 ; profit for 
the year to date, $8,380,052.28. The above statement includes the working of the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey and branches, viz., gross receipts, $1,170,291.69 ; 
working expenses, $549,553.20; earnings, $620,738.49; rental for September, 
1883, $528,651.37; profit for month, $92,087.12. 

The statement issued by the New York banks on Saturday showed a further 
loss in reserve of $290,325, leaving them $307,550 under the legal requirement. 
The statement of the Philadelphia banks on the same date showed an increase in 
the item of reserve of $118,025, in national bank notes of $58,658, in due from 
banks of $24,213, in due to banks of $236,009, and in circulation of $16,023. 
There was a decrease in the item of loans of $365,106, and in deposits of $441,- 
610. The Philadelphia banks had $4,975,000 loaned in New York. 

The export of specie from New York last week amounted to $255,807, and 
two items of shipment the previous week that were too late for the report are to 
be added, making the full total $380,000, Of this, $119,000 sent to Aspinwall 
was in gold. The import of specie for the week at New York was $599,843. 
The “Fulda” at New York on Sunday of this week brought $833,000 in gold 
from Bremen, and it is announced that the “ Gallia,” now on her way from Liver- 
pool, brings $500,000, 

Railroad-building has rapidly developed in the South. During the past four 
years, Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana and Texas have doubled their railroad mileage. 
The total mileage in the twelve Southern States now stands at 26,049, against 17,- 
260 ten years ago, and during the decade it is estimated that at least three million 
dollars have been invested in these enterprises. In Louisiana alone, the mileage has 
increased from 632 miles on January Ist, 1881, to 1,238 miles now. 

The London £conomist of Saturday says that home and American railway se- 
curities are attracting purchasers, money being cheap and carrying-over rates very 
light. 


Northwestern, com., 
New York Central, 
Oregon and Trans., 
Pacific Mail, . 4 
St. Paul, < : 
Texas Pacific, . 
Union Pacific, f 
Wabash, - ; 
Wabash, preferred, 
Western Union, 





THE DISPLAY OF BONNETS, HATS AND FINE MILLINERY, AS SHOWN BY GEORGE 
C. Lincoln, 1206 Chestnut Street, is attracting considerable attention, as his prices 
are moderate, his stock large and select, his attendants polite, and all goods sold 
warranted as represented. He is rapidly gaining a very large cash trade, and it 
will pay buyers to examine his goods before purchasing elsewhere, 
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LOCAL AMUSEMENTS. 


WEEK COMMENCING NOVEMBER sth. 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC—Luther Jubilee, Nov. to. 


ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS—Fifty-Fourth 
Annual Exhibition. 


ARCH—« Samuel of Posen.” 

ARCH ST. OPERA-HOUSE—“ Lieutenant Helene.” 
CHESTNUT—: Romany Rye.” 
OPERA-HOUSE—« Young Mrs. Winthrop.” 
HAVERLY’S—« Prince Methusalem.” 
WALNUT—« Kerry Gow.” 

ELEVENTH ST. OPERA-HOUSE—Minstrels. 











AMES P. WOGD & CO., 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
- Wood’s American Kitchener Range, 


HOTELS—WINTER RESORTS. 





Crarenpon Hote, 


Fourth Avenue and 18th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





ON THE AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 





Located near all the Theatres and Places 
of Amusement. 


C. H. KERNER, Proprietor. 





Sr. Coup Hotet, 


ARCH STREET, BELOW EIGHTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





UNSURPASSED CuIsINE. MULLIN & BEAN, 


Proprietors. 





Cuarceston Hore, 
Charleston, S. C., 


So long and favorably known, offers greater attractions for the 
season of 1883-4 than heretofore. New Hyprautic Eveva- 
Tor; a Dining-Room remodelled and handsomely painted 
throughout; the Hose thoroughly renovated and painted. 
Rates, $2.50, $3.00 and $4 o> per day, according to location of 
room. Special rates made for a month or longer. 


EE. H. FACKSON, Proprietor. 





Sr. James Horet, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


This Hotel is now the best-appointed house in the South. 
New Public Parlor, 60 x 48; a Dining-Room, 1cox 55 and 25 
feet in height; new Billiard Room and new Tables. The house 
has also been extensively furnished, 

Oren DecemBER IST TILL May. 


F¥. R. CAMPBELL, Proprietor. 





Wasuincton Horet, 
R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
Chestnut Street, above Seventh, Fhiladelphia. 
‘ = 





RATES, $2.50 Fer Day. 
OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Kroonan, J. E. Bircuine ct, 
| 


Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according 
to location of rooms, 








FINANCIAL. 





Barker Brotuers & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and trans- 
act a general Banking and 
Brokerage Business. 


NARR & GERLACH, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
LADIES’, 


GENTS’ AND Fine 
lbs nns Shoes. 


Latest Styles. 
FALL AND WINTER GOODS. 


John Milns & Co., 


926 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





It Stands at the Head! 


THE LIGHT-RUNNING 


“DOMESTIC” 


SEWING MACHINE. 


SEE THE NEw Woop-WorK AND ATTACHMENTS. 


Buy the Best, and Avoid Cheap Imitations. 


1111 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 
SEAL SACQUES 
DOLMANS., 


FUR-LINED GARMENTS, FUR TRIMMINGS, 
Manufactured by 


JOHN A. STAMBACH, 
826 Arch Street, Phila. 


C. L. COMFORT, 


Manufacturer of 


HIGH-GRADE 


r FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


AND LIQUID RENNET. 








ALSO, SELECTED COOKING HERBS. 
PURE GROUND SPICES. 


17 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia. 





KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 
(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 
MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY 
PROF. MEYER. 

Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








21 & 23 South Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat 
ver 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’s Garden 
Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1883. with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English aud 








39 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


PHILADELPHIA, AND STUTTGART. 


, free to all applicants, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


The Medical Triumph of the Century! 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION 


BY THE PILLOW-INHALER! 


Will Cure Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, and well-advanced Consumption, and any Inflamma- 
tion of the Mucous Membrane of the Respiratory Organs, 
whether it is the Nose, Throat or Lungs. 


It contains reservoirs for medicine, and is used the same as a 
You inhale a powerful medicated atmosphere 
In other 


pillow at night. 
all night whil.t sleeping as usual. No pipes or tubes. 
words, it is a method, and an effective one, for feeding Sick 
Lungs and Inflamed Air-Passages with healing air that purifies 
the blood by the same action, making a constitutional cure, It 
is safe as sunshine to the most delicate. 

It is a quick and radical cure for Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asth- 
ma, and well-advanced Consumption, 


Send for circulars and testimony to 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 


1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








METALS AND MANUFACTUKES. 





PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STEEL RAILS, 
RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, . 
BILLETS, SLABS AND FoRGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 
Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA, 
208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE: 





Fairbanks Standard Scales, 


BEST AND 
CHEAPEST, 


Quality Considered. | 


Every 
Description. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 715 Chestnut St., Phila. 





a. 


William Cramp & Sons 


Sure AND ENGINE 





Buitpinc Co., 





PHILADELPHIA. 








"ERTISEMENTS FOR THE AMERICAN. Copy 
t be in hand Thursday, Io A, M., to insure in- 


n. Rates, 10 cents per line, agate measure. 





THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


‘ CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. 
Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of 
Trusts; also for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructible vaults. 
J. L. ERRINGER, EDWARD S. HANDY, WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 

President. Vice-President. Sec’y and Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS. 

Benjamin B. ComeGys. Hon, Wiii1am A. Porter. 
Aucustus Heaton. Epwarp S. Hanpy. 
Daniet Happock, Jr. ALEXANDER Brown. 
Epwarp Y, TownsgeNnp 


Ames M. AERTSEN. 

ANIEL B, CuMMINs. 
WiruiaM S. Grant. 
Cuas. D. Reep. 


. LrvinGston ErrinGer. 
. P. McCuLraGu, 
James L. CLaGuorn, 








The Remington Standard Type-Writer 


—_, (ORE ee 





Is acknowledged to be the only rapid, reliable and perfect writing machine. It 
practically has no rival. But few first-class business houses can be found 
trying to do their correspondence without one or more of these machines. 
The work is plain and Lusiness-like, obviating all mistakes in reading. 
Excellent letter-press copies can be taken. SEVERAL COPIES CAN BE 
MADE AT ONE WRITING. One person with a Type-Writer can do the 


' work of two or three expert penmen, and in a better manner. 
Correspondence solicited. Send for new illustrated pamphlet. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, Sole Agents, 
F. W. EARLE, Manager. 715 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Wm. SELLERS & Co. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
THE 


Philadelphia Drainage Construction Co. 


(LIMITED ) 

This company undertakes the DESIGNING and CONSTRUCTION of the SEWERAGE 
and DRAINAGE WORKS of TOWNS and VILLAGES, and the DRAINAGE and PLUMB- 
ING WORK of BUILDINGS, in accordance with the MOST APPROVED METHODS 
known to MODERN SANITARY ENGINEERING. 


Orrice, 413 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 








TELEPHONE No. 1116. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


MERCURY SEAL TRAPS ys. SEWER GAS AND MALARIA, 


Sanitary Bureau of the Sewer-Gas Mercury Seal Co., 1003 Chestnut Street. 
Depot for ail of the most approved and modern appliances in sanitary plumbing 

The offices and show-rooms of the above company are now open to the public for the inspection and explanation of the 
most approved and effective means yet devised to prevent the escape of sewer gas and other deleterious vapors into houses 
and buildings. 

The 1 covered by the several patents now owned and controlled by this company exclude the escape of poison- 
ous gases from sewers, drains and waste-pipes into dwelling-houses and buildings, 

At the same time, the company 1s not so prejudiced in favor of its own inventions as to overlook or disregard the merits of 
other inventions. 

Therefore in addition to the practical means offered by the company, it has organized a consulting board of sanitary ex- 
perts, whose business it will be to inspect and report upon the sanitary condition of dwellings and buildings, which report will be 
in writing, and will indicate plainly the defects and condi tions which may exist, and suggest the most effective means of 
remedying the same, together with an estimate of the cost thereof. The public are invited to call at the offices, where every 
facility for examination and explanation will be afforded by the general superintendent or those in charge. Pamphlets and 
circulars, giving full details and price-lists, can be had on spplicetion in person or by mail. 


THE SEWER-GAS MERCURY SEAL COMPANY, 
1003 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


O. B. Evans, General Superintendent. 
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SAFE DEPOSIT, TRUST AND IN-- 
SURANCE COMPANIES. 


SAFE DEPOSIT, TRUST AND IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES. 





THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 


325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus, $1,000,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every description, 
including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on SPECIAL 
GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

The company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE iTS BUR- 
GLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, 
according to size, An extra size for corporations and bankers; 
also, desirable safes in upper vaults for $10. Rooms and desks 
adjoining vaults provided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, cor- 
porations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. As ad- 
ditional security, the Company has a special trust capital of 
$1,000,000, primarily responsible for its trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

R. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. 


William H. Merrick, 
ohn B. Gest, 
-dward T. Steel, 

Thomas Drake, 

Thomas McKean, 


Stephen A. Caldwell, 
Edward W. Clark, 
Alexander Henry, 
George F. Tyler, 

Henry C. Gibson, a 
C. A. Griscom. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


OGONTZ. 


CHESTNUT STREET SEMINARY 


Removed to OGONTZ, the late palatial country-seat 
and present possession of Jay Cooke. Principals: Miss 
Bonney, Miss Dillaye, Miss Bennett, Miss Eastman. 

The Thirty-Fourth Year of this School opened 
September 26th at Ogontz. Particulars from circulars, 
for which apply to Principals, Lock-Box 92, Phila- 
delphia. 

Persons replying to this advertisement will confer a 
favor by mentioning THE AMERICAN. 








OUNG MEN AND WOMEN, PARENTS 
AND GUARDIANS, are invited to call at the 
BRYANT & STRATTON Business College, Tenth and Chest- 
nut Streets, Philadelphia, and carefully examine the College 
Halls, Business Houses, Course of Instruction, and the superior 
facilities offered those wishing to acquire a business education. 
Morning School, 9 to 2 o’clock. 
Afternoon School, 3 to 5 o’clock. 
Evening School, 7 to 9. 
Students can enter at any time. 
Gen. Garfield’s ““Apprgss TO YounNG Men,”’ the “ Morninc 
Catt,” and descriptive pamphlets, free on application in person 
or by mail 





THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
FOR WOMEN. 
BROAD AND MASTER STREETS. 


DIRECTORS. 
P. PempertTon Morris, Witiiam B. Bement, 
Epwarp S. CLarRKE, = L. CLAGHORN, 
CuHarves F. Hasgctine, . O. Horstmann, 
SARTAIN, Repwoop F. Warner, 
1LL1AM S. BAKER, Tuomas Dotan, 
Epwarp W. Crark, Joun Barro. 
JAMES L CLAGHORN, Pres. JOHN SARTAIN, Vice- 
Pres. F.O. HORSTMANN, Sec. and Treas. 
For information, apply to ELIZABETH CROASDALE, 
Principal, Broad and Master Streets, Philadelphia, 





HILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF PHONOGRAPHY 
AND TYPE-WRITING, 

No. 1338 Chestnut Street 
For ladies and gentlemen. Our method of teachin (by lesson- 
sheets,) is superior by its simplicity, avoiding all confusing 
tules and exceptions. 

THE REPORTING STYLE 
Taught from the beginning by professional reporters. Success 
assured. Private and class tuition. Lessons by mail. Send 
for pamphlet. LINGLE & McKNIGHT. 


i 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


THE GUARANTEE 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 AND 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 

IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE AND 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination and Per- 
mutation Locks that can be opened only by the renter, at $9, 
$10, $14, $16 and ; large sizes for corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY. 

ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attorney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under apoointment of 
States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals—holding Trust 
Funds oy and apart from all other assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact all 
other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUARAN- 
TEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as Coupon, 
Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Deeds, 
Mortgages Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., et. 

Eee IPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS without 
charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send for a circular. 
THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vi-e-President. 

JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 

JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 


RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 
D1recrors. 

Charles S. Hinchman, 
Clayton French, 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 
Daniel Donovan, 
Wm. J. Howard, 

. Dickinson Sergeant. 


THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST. 
INCORPORATED THIRD MONTH 22, 1865s. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL, > a + «+ $1,000,000, 
ASSETS, $12,338 ,472.26. 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
. Barlow Moorhead, 
harles S. Pancoast, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadinger, 





INSURE LIVES, GRANT ANNUITIES, RECEIVE 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for which 
interest is allowed, and are empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, TRUSTEES, GUAR- 
DIANS, ASSIGNEES, COMMITTEES, RECEIVERS, 
AGENTS, &c., for the faithful performance of which their 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of 
the Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully collected 
and duly regitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President, and Actuary. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Chairman Finance Committee. 
OSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Department. 
. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 

DIRECTORS: 


Saml. R. Shipley, Phila. Israel Morris, Phila. 

T. Wistar Brown, Phila. Chas, Hartshorne, Phila. 

Richard On, Phila. Wm. Gummere, Phila. 

Henry Haines, Phila. Philip C. Garrett, Phila, 

— H. Morris, Phila. Frederic Collins, Phila, 

ichard Wood, Phila. aay | Shipley, Cincinnati, 

William Hacker, Phila. J. M. Albertson, Norristown. 

Asa S. Wing, Philadelphia. 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 
Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 
CAPITAL, $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECU- 
TOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, 
COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RE- 

CEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 

President, Joun B. Garrett, 
Treasurer, Henry TATNALL. 
Actuary, Wic.ttam P. Huston. 





| DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 


| 
| 


Darlington, 





Runk : THe — 
Finest Dry Goons, 
and also 


Dry Goods at Moderate Cost, 
but Always of Good Value. 


1128 


| 
| 
| & Co. 


1126 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PERKINS & CO., 


1218 Chestnut Street. 





Black Goods, 


The most complete assortment. 


Black Goods, 


Including all the varieties of 
Black Silks. 


Black Goods, 


In the best light for inspection. 


Black Goods, 


At guaranteed correct prices. 


Black Goods, 


Headquarters for Philadelphia. 


PERKINS & CO., 


1218 Chestnut Street. 





Established 1839. 


EDWD.S. MAWSON & SONS 


FURRIERS 


—AND— 


LADIES’ TAILORS, 
1010 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


Seal Dolmans «° Sacques. 





THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


Fur, Silk and Satin Lined 
Wraps. 





THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
Furs and Fur Trimmings 
ever exhibited in Philadelphia. 


* Mawson # 


THE VATICAN BUILDING. 
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ART—DECORA TIONS. 


ART—DECORA TIONS. 


FOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 





C. H. GRIGG & CO., 
eFlorisls,e 


104 South Twelfth Street, 

109 South Seventh Street, 
Twelfth and Chestnut Streets, 
Seventh and Chestnut Streets. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


THE FINEST FLOWERS. 


Our greenhouses at 109 South Seventh Street are 
stocked with a choice collection of tropical plants 
suitable for decorating. 


PLANTS TO HIRE. 


Telephone Number 3558. 





CURTAINS, 


&c., &c., &c, 
A FULL LINE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED AND MADE T O 
ORDER, 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


Nos. 21 & 23 NortH TENTH STREET, and 
Nos. 912 & 914 RACE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





A RAPID SUCCESS. 


EAL judges of musical tone and the niceties of a fine piano 

action buy the New HARDMAN UpriGut Prano, which has 
achieved such almost phenomenal success among the best peo- 
plein Philadelphia. The prejudice in favor of paying fora 
piano nearly double its intrinsic value,—which, unfortunately, 
has been fashionable,—has been almost entirely overcome by 
Messrs. Durron & Son with this remarkable upright, unsur- 
passed as it is,and sold at a price far below that of any other 
first-class piano manufactured. Messrs. Durron & Son have 
placed these beautiful upright pianos at the head of their list of 
manufacturers, and recommend them to their business friends 
and customers of the past twenty years as being the best pur- 
chase that can be made, Depot for Eastern Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware, Dutron & Son, No. 1115 
Cuestnut STREET. 





c 
NEKRS BO OU S 


ue 


M°CLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 





Splendid Bridal Presents, Engra\iazs, Colored 
Photographs. 


Kore CG. 
BS 


THE 
HIGHEST-GRADE TIME-KEEPER. 
SOLD ONLY BY 


BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE, 








Twelfth and Chestnut Streets. 
HOUSEHOLD 


The pew 
Shakespeare “,. 
Table. 


In Mahogany, Ebor.y, Walnut or Ash. 


* F. Tsouis Allen * 


1406 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 














The Very Latest. 


The latest-style coat for young men is 
the single-breasted Prince Albert Frock. 


It differs from the old-style frock 
coat in every particular, being shorter 
waisted, shorter skirts, and short roll. 


We have them made from the most 
suitable and approved Corkscrews and 
Whip-Cords, in black, brown, olive and 
drab. 


We have double-breasted Prince 
Albert frock suits in black Whip-Cord 
with wine mixture. 


Joun WANAMAKER & Co. 


THE FINEST CLOTHING, 
818, 820 and 822 CHESTNUT Street, 
Adjoining Continental Hotel, 








ART—DECORATIONS. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
PHOTOTYPE DEPARTMENT, 


BRANCH OF 712 ARCH STREET, 


832 & 834 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Portraits, Fine- oo hg Book eteetigen, Machinery, 
Coms, E: ngravings, E tc. 

Mr. G. invites attention an comparison to the excellence 

and superiority of his Phototype Prints over all other modes of 
&@p Corres ndence solicited. 








T. B. HAGSTOZ & CO., 


(Successors to MoRGAN & HEADLY,) 


‘The only house in Philadelphia making a specialty of 


DIAMONDS and PRECIOUS STONES. 
JEWELRY, WATCHES, 
AND OPTICAL GOODS. 
Tenth and Chesnut Streets, 


THOMAS B. HAGSTOZ. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JAMES BURDICK. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 


FOR AMATEURS. 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE-GLASSES, 
OPERA AND FIELD GLASSEs, 
' MICROSCOPES, 
TELESCOPES. 
The Best Goods Only. 


R. & J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians, 1016 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 








DUHRING’S ART-POTTERY ROOMS. 
1226 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Dinner, Tea and Toilet Wares, Lowest Prices. 
Services of Any Assortment Sold. 
Salesroom Spring Garden Art-Pottery Works. 
Decoration and Engraving to Order. 
CHARLES A. DUHRING, 1226 Arch Street. 





*€ Miniature Picture Gallery,”’ a collection of gems, py 4 
five in number, on 10 by 12 plate paper, neatly encased in 
portfolio, $4.00 per copy. 


HELIOTYPE ENGRAVINGS. 


Very choice reproductions of over four hundred different 
pictures, fine steel engravings, photogravures, and actual cop- 
ies from famous paintings. They sell at fifty cents each (extra 
large sizes, one dollar), and are carefully printed by hand- 
presses, on ‘sheets ofheavy bevelled plate paper, 18 by 24 inches 
in size, They include: 


Saints, Madonnas, and Religious Subjects, by Raph- 
ael, Murillo, Correggio, Leonardo, and others. 





Magnificent Greek and Latin Scenes and Myths, by 
Cabanel, Guido, Coomans, Aubert, Bouguer- 
eau. 


Rural Landscapes, Farm Scenes, Harvests, and the 
Seasons, by Alma-Tadema, Millet, Turner, 
Corot, Lessing, Knaus, Rudaux, Bayard, and 
others. 


Domestic Groups, Fireside Episodes, and bits of 
Home Life, by Meyer von Bremen, Leslie, 
Millais, Faed, Beyschlag, Lefebvre, and 
others. 

Dogs, Deer, Calves, Birds, Foxes and Squirrels, by 
Sir Edwin Landseer, keywood Hardy, Car- 
ter, Jacque, Douglas, F iviere, and others. 

Horses, Sheep and Cattle, by Rosa Bonheur, Chi- 
aliva, k erring, and others, 


Celebrated Portraits, by C ainsborough, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, i urer, Van Dyck, and others. 


Reproductions of famous recent works of Carolus 
Duran, Bastien-Lepage, Holman Hunt, De 
Neuville, Dubufe, Makart, Millais, Mun- 
kaczy, Meissonier, Fromentin, and other illus- 
trious contemporary artists. 


Bap Descriptive sotetnene o forty pages, describing each 
picture, sent free Ld mail to anyone. Heliotypes sent, se- 
curely wrapped and postpaid, on receipt of price, 


HELIOTYPE ART GALLERY, 


213 and 215 Tremont St., Boston. 





